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THE  remarks  that  I  shall  make 
are  to  be  understood  as  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  point  of  view  of  far¬ 
mers  with  respect  to  our  modern 
industrial  system  and  its  effect  on 
the  national  welfare.  This  point  of 
view  may  seem  to  you  extreme,  and 
some  of  the  conclusions  may  seem 
entirely  wrong.  But  we  shall  never 
get  anywhere  in  Canada  until  we 
learn  to  take  into  account  the  other 
fellow’s  views,  and  the  other  fel¬ 
low’s  rights.  And  these  views. which 
I  now  attempt  to  give  you  explain 
what  is  known  from  east  to  west 
in  Canada  as  the  Farmers’  Move¬ 
ment.  Starting  in  Western  Canada 
as  a  co-operative  movement  for  the 
protection  of  the  farmers’  economic 
interests,  it  has  spread  to  Eastern 
Canada.  There  it  has  taken  poli¬ 
tical  form  and  has  resulted  in  a  Far¬ 
mers’  Government  in  Ontario.  The 
next  Dominion  election  will  prob¬ 
ably  see  a  strong  contingent  of  far¬ 
mers  elected  in  nearly  every  pro¬ 
vince. 

The  occasion  for  this  movement 
may  be  summed  up  in  a  phrase 
which  has  been  on  the  lips  and  on 
the  pen  of  every  speaker  and  writer 


*An  address  given  at  the  Luncheon  of 
Trinity,  Victoria  and  Wycliffe  Alumni 
Associations,  September  23,  1920,  and 
printed  in  the  Canadian  Churchman. 


on  the  rural  question  for  the  last 

twenty  years.  The  phrase  is  Rural 
Neglect.  Evidences  of  rural  ne¬ 
glect,  of  the  neglect  by  government 
of  rural  interests,  are  quoted  from 
every  English-speaking  country, 
not  only  in  Canada,  but  quite  as 

much  in  the  United  States,  and  even 
« 

more  so  in  England.  The  decay  of 
rural  life  in  England  has  for  more 
than  a  generation  alarmed  her  ec¬ 
onomists  and  her  statesmen.  In 
the  United  States  this  decay  prompt¬ 
ed  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  appoint  his 
Country  Life  Commission.  In  Can¬ 
ada  experiment  stations  and  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges  and  rural  credit 
societies  and  United  Farmers’  Or¬ 
ganizations  have  thus  far  been  un¬ 
able  to  stop  the  rush  of  population 
to  the  cities.  In  Manitoba,  with  the 
richest  soil  in  the  world,  there  are 
only  49,000  farmers  in  a  population 
of  more  than  half  a  million,  and 
more  than  half  of  that  population 
live  within  the  city  of  Winnipeg. 
We  have  witnessed  an  era  of  indus¬ 
trial  and  speculative  development, 
accompanied  by  the  abnormal  grow¬ 
th  of  cities  and  rural  decline.  It  is 
time  to  pause  and  consider  if  all 
this  change  is  for  the  good  of  the 
nation.  Personally,  I  should  prefer 
to  come  to  you  with  a  cheery  mes¬ 
sage,  and  an  assurance  that  all  is 
well.  But  it  is  only  the  false  pro- 
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phet  who  proclaims  “Peace,  peace,” 
when  there  is  no  peace.  So  I  take 
this  occasion  of  presenting  what  is 
not  merely  a  rural  problem,  but  is 
essentially  a  national  problem,  and 
presenting  it  as  fairly  and  accurate¬ 
ly  as  I  can  from  the  farmers’  point 
of  view. 

“Preliminary  estimates  of  the  United 
States  census  for  the  year  1920  are  said 
to  indicate  that  the  farming  popidation 
of  that  nation  has  dropped  to  35  per 
cent,  of  the  total.  Forty  years  ago  70 
per  cent,  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  lived  in  the  country.  A  decade  ago 
55  per  cent,  of  the  population  was 
rural,  but  now  it  is  estimated  that  only 
35  per  cent,  live  in  the  country !’ 

The  story  that  is  told  in  this  re¬ 
port  is  a  story  true  of  all  English- 
speaking  countries.  In  England, 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  in  United 
States  and  in  Canada,  slightly  dif¬ 
ferent  causes  have  produced  the 
same  effects  of  hugely  overgrown 
towns  and  a  declining  rural  popula¬ 
tion.  I  propose  to  mention  some  of 
the  causes,  and  to  trace  some  of  the 
effects  of  these  changes  as  they  have 
happened  here  in  Canada  within 
the  memory  of  men  who  are  still 
comparatively  young.  It  may  be 
that  nothing  can  be  done  about  it. 
It  may  be  that  a  national  change, 
a  change  in  the  life  and  character 
of  a  whole  people,  must  be  allowed 
to  carry  on  to  its  proper  conclusion. 
But  in  any  event,  we  should  not 
close  our  eyes  to  facts  and  conse¬ 
quences  of  such  great  moment,  nor 
mistakenly  pronounce  a  thing  good 
which  may  be  evil.  I  shall  try  in 
this  address  to  show:  — 

1.  That  the  dominance  of  the 
town  is  the  result  everywhere  of 
the  industrial  development. 

2.  That  in  Canada  the  dominance 


of  the  town  has  been  fostered  by 
our  political  and  social  ideals. 

3.  That  the  abnormal  growth  of 
towns  is  responsible  for  many  of  the 
economic  and  social  ills  from  which 
we  are  at  the  moment  suffering. 

The  nineteenth  century  is  distin¬ 
guished  among  the  centuries  as  the 
era  of  industrial  development.  Sci¬ 
ence  and  inventive  genius  in  the 
nineteenth  century  accomplished 
more  in  speeding  up  the  processes 
of  industry  than  had  ever  been  ac¬ 
complished  in  all  the  centuries  pre¬ 
ceding,  since  Cain  began  to  till  the 
soil  and  Tubalcain  worked  in  brass 
and  iron.  At  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  sower  went 
forth  to  sow  just  as  did  the  sower  of 
the  parable,  casting  the  grain  with 
his  dispensing  palm  aside,  and  the 
harvester  cut  the  grain  with  the 
sickle,  as  did  the  harvester  in  the 
fields  of  Boaz.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  twentieth  century  the  seed  was 
sown  by  clockwork  in  a  huge  drill 
drawn  by  two,  three  or  four  horses, 
and  with  the  self-binder  one  man 
could  reap  and  bind  as  much  grain 
in  a  day  as  ten  men  could  do  a  half 
century  earlier.  Machinery  has  re¬ 
placed  hand  labor  in  every  indus¬ 
try.  That  is  the  industrial  revolu¬ 
tion. 

The  invention  of  machinery  has 
been  accompanied  by  an  economic 
discovery  of  even  greater  signifi¬ 
cance — namely,  the  principle  of  the 
division  of  labor.  It  was  discover¬ 
ed  that  a  man  could  do  more  work, 
could  become  more  pxpert  and  “effi¬ 
cient,”  if  he  were  kept  at  one  single 
operation  requiring  the  same  mo¬ 
tions  hour  after  hour.  The  motions 
both  of  his  mind  and  of  his  body 
became  automatic,  when  confined  to 
a  narrow  round.  Greater  accuracy 
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and  greater  speed  resulted,  and  con¬ 
sequently  greater  production  and  a 
higher  economy  in  production.  Any 
large  factory  to-day  furnishes  end¬ 
less  examples  of  this  division  of 
labor. 

Without  guidance  of  the  vision 
which  forsees  the  finished  whole, 
the  skill  of  the  individual  workman 
will  be  in  vain.  He  can  make  his 
wheel,  his  screw,  but  he  can  neither 
make  the  engine  nor  run  it.  He 
is  not  so  unlike,  as  he  may  think, 
to  that  workman  lent  by  special 
favor  to  one  of  the  new  munition 
factories  in  America.  The  man 
came  with  a  record  of  nine  years’ 
service  in  the  greatest  motor  works 
in  the  worlcj.  “What  did  you  do 
■there?”  his  new  employer  asked 
hopefully.  “I  put  in  bolt  seventeen.” 
“Not  for  nine  years?”  “Yes,  for  nine 
years.” 

It  will  be  quite  apparent  that  the 
division  of  labor  is  impossible  in 
the  system  of  small  separate  shops 
and  factories  such  as  existed  in  Can¬ 
ada  a  generation  ago.  Hence  began 
the  combination  and  amalgamation 
of  separate  industries  in  one  big  fac¬ 
tory,  and  the  elimination  of  the  small 
village  shop  and  factory.  The  craze 
for  economy  of  production  included 
transportation,  and  factories  must 
be  placed  convenient  to  lines  of  rail¬ 
way.  The  amalgamation  of  factories 
made  necessary  by  the  division  of 
labor  and  the  locating  of  factories  at 
railway  centres  have  produced  the 
great  modern  manufacturing  cen¬ 
tres. 

Great  combinations  of  capital  re¬ 
presented  in  the  modern  factory, 
have  been  made  the  means  of  secur¬ 
ing  political  action  which  has  favor¬ 
ed  the  city  industry  by  protective 
tariffs.  Under  a  protective  tariff, 


the  manufacturer  does  not  need  to 
care  how  much  he  pays  for  his  lab¬ 
or,  for  the  protection  enables  him 
to  charge  a  profit  not  only  on  the 
cost  of  his  raw  material,  but  also  on 
the  cost  of  his  labor.  Hence  for 
forty  years  the  farmer  selling  in  an 
open  market  has  competed  in  his  bid 
for  labor  with  the  manufacturers 
selling  in  a  market  protected  by 
tariffs  high  enough  to  prohibit  or 
to  reduce  outside  competition. 

Forty  years  ago  Canada  started 
out  to  build  cities.  Her  economic 
poilcies  could  end  in  nothing  else. 
To  her  economic  policy  have  been 
added  her  educational  and  social 
ideals.  She  has  adopted  the  policy 
of  universal  education,  and  the  edu¬ 
cational  ideal  she  has  set  up  has 
been  an  escape  from  the  necessity 
of  labor.  It  was  not  to  be  thought 
of  that  the  brilliant  High  School 
pupil  should  choose  some  useful, 
productive  industry  for  his  calling. 
He  must  go  into  one  or  other  of 
the  professions.  Our  technical 
schools  have  not  produced  artisans 
or  mechanics.  The  successful  stud¬ 
ents  of  our  technical  schools  have 
become  civil  or  electrical  engineers 
or  technical  experts!  The  unsuccess¬ 
ful  have  drifted  into  some  business 
or  other.  It  is  charged  that  even 
the  agricultural  colleges  have  failed 
to  produce  farmers.  It  would  be  a 
wonder  if  they  had,  with  the  current 
so  strong  against  them.  I  cannot  for¬ 
get  the  reproach  that  was  the  lot  of 
the  country  boy  when  first  he  went 
to  high  school  in  a  small  Ontario 
town.  A  tanned  face  was  a  thing 
to  hide,  unless  the  owner  could  pro¬ 
claim  it  the  product  of  a  season  at 
camping.  The  farmer  had  been 
classed  as  a  labourer  in  Canada,  and 
the  labourer  is  not  respected,  how- 
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ever  much  we  may  rant  about  the 
dignity  of  labour. 

Our  industrial  system  has  defeat¬ 
ed  its  own  ends,  and  has  failed.  It 
has  built  up  the  cities  at  the  expense 
of  country  life,  and  the  present-day 
Canadian  city  as  an  expression  of  a 
well-balanced  British  democracy,  is 
a  failure.  Our  industrial  system 
has  as  its  foundation  and  the  justi¬ 
fication  of  its  existence  the  principle 
of  economical  production  by  a  divis¬ 
ion  of  labor.  And  to  talk  of  econ¬ 
omy  of  production  in  the  face  of 
present-day  prices  is  a  travestry  of 
fact  and  a  perversion  of  economic 
truth. 

A  manufacturer  in  a  New  England 
city  a  short  time  ago  informed  a 
friend  that  he  was  on  the  lookout 
for  a  new  factory  site.  The  condi¬ 
tions  of  living  in  the  New  England 
city  had  become  intolerable.  The 
city  had  sucked  the  life  out  of  the 
surrounding  country,  so  that  the 
abandoned  farms  round  about  were 
no  longer  able  to  supply  food  for 
the  citv  inhabitants.  The  boasted 
co-operation  between  town  and 
country,  by  which  the  town  could 
supply  the  needs  of  the  country,  and 
the  country  the  needs  of  the  town, 
had  failed.  The  blighting  shadow 
of  the  town  had  destroyed  the  coun¬ 
try  round  about.  Milk,  meat,  eggs, 
vegetables  needed  by  the  town  were 
no  longer  produced  by  the  surround¬ 
ing  country.  Cost  of  transportation 
and  middlemen’s  charges  had  made 
high  food  prices.  Rent,  taxes,  con¬ 
gested  living  conditions  added  to 
the  tale  of  woe.  Every  increase  in 
wages  to  the  operatives  was  absorb¬ 
ed  by  corresponding  increases  in  the 
cost  of  food,  clothing  and  shelter. 
This  particular  manufacturer  was 
seeking  to  escape  from  it  all  by  lo¬ 


cating  a  site  for  his  factory  in  a 
part  of  the  country  which  had  not 
been  poisoned  by  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  great  city. 

By  reason  of  the  dominance  of  the 
town  the  country  is  fast  losing  its 
distinctive  appearance  and  charact¬ 
er  and  individuality.  The  very  trees 
and  standing  crops  are  no  longer 
green  in  June  as  of  yore,  but  bear 
an  ignoble  load  of  dust  churned  up 
from  the  road  by  the  wheels  of  fly¬ 
ing  motors.  The  telephone  has  in¬ 
vaded  the  quiet  of  the  countryside, 
and  the  rural  mail  delivery  brings 
the  city  newspaper  with  its  city 
news,  its  sensations  and  its  inaccur¬ 
acies  and  its  sporting  columns.  City 
fashions  in  dress  and  sport  and 
amusement  have  taken  hold  of 
country  tastes.  Teachers  for  coun¬ 
try  schools,  and  preachers  for  coun¬ 
try  churches  are  trained  in  city 
schools  and  colleges,  and  carry  with 
them  to  the  country  city  ideas  and 
ideals  and  the  fond  hope  that  they 
may  before  long  be  called  to  a  city 
charge.  The  city  mail-order  house 
is  filching  away  the  business  that 
used  to  be  done  in  the  country  store, 
and  the  village  smithy  no  longer 
stands  beneath  the  spreading  chest¬ 
nut  tree,  but  has  long  ago  fallen  in¬ 
to  ruin. 

Our  industrial  system  has  failed, 
and  failed  signally,  in  economy  of 
production.  The  small  shop  of 
forty  years  ago,  with  its  master 
workman,  a  journeyman  or  two,  and 
an  apprentice,  was  much  more  effi¬ 
cient  than  its  present-day  substitute, 
the  huge  factory  in  the  city.  Then 
the  boss  and  the  men  and  the  boy 
all  knew  their  customers  as  neigh¬ 
bours.  Night  or  day  a  farmer  could 
get  necessary  work  done.  Hours 
were  not  counted  as  the  measure  of 
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a  workman’s  obligations  so  much  as 
v  a  neighbour’s  need.  Workmen  were 
no  more  skilled  then  than  now,  and 
I  believe  no  better  at  heart.  But 
the  system  was  infinitely  better  in 
its  social  relations.  The  relationship 
between  shop  and  customer  then 
was  personal.  The  relationship  be¬ 
tween  master  and  workman  was 
personal  and  with  the  personal  re¬ 
lation  went  the  possibility  of  give 
and  take.  Then,  a  workman  could 
see  his  work  from  beginning  to  end, 
a  chair,  a  wagon,  a  set  of  whiffle- 
trees.  He  could  look  upon  the  work 
of  his  hands  as  a  complete  article, 
and  see  that  it  was  good.  To-day 
he  puts  in  Bolt  Seventeen.  To-day, 
factory  hands  are  no  longer  persons 
in  their  factories,  they  are  machines 
or  slaves  to  machines.  Interest  in 
their  work  they  have  little  or  none. 
All  is  mechanical  and  impersonal. 
The  loss  in  efficiency  is  due  to  the 
loss  of  individuality.  A  man  can 
work  ten  hours  a  day  without  un¬ 
due  weariness  of  body.  It  is  the  wear¬ 
iness  of  spirit  which  demands  short¬ 
er  hours,  and  since  the  workman 
must  have  a  living  wage,  be  his  hours 
long  or  short,  the  continued  demand 
for  shorter  and  shorter  hours  has 
reduced  labor  efficiency. 

The  building  of  great  cities  and 
the  massing  of  growing  families 
there  has  created  another  social 
problem  and  caused  further  loss  in 
national  efficiency.  The  farm  is  the 
great  opportunity  for  occasional  em¬ 
ployment.  The  boys  and  girls  on 
the  farm  need  not  be  overworked, 
need  not  be  kept  out  of  school,  and 
they  need  not  grow  up  without  hab¬ 
its  of  industry  and  a  familiarity 
with  labor.  The  hordes  of  idle  youths 
of  both  sexes  in  the  city  are  idle 
because  there  is  nothing  for  them 
to  do.  City  business  does  not  lend 


itself  to  family  partnership.  In  the 
city  the  head  of  the  house  must  earn 
for  the  whole  family.  On  the  farm 
the  boys  and  girls  serve  apprentice¬ 
ships  to  useful  labour,  and  society 
is  the  better  off  for  what  they  do, 
since  they  usually  work  for  noth¬ 
ing.  If  the  production  of  the  farm 
were  charged  for  at  so  much  an  hour 
for  labor  expended,  and  charged 
for  at  the  rate  the  mechanic  in  the 
city  must  have  in  order  to  support 
his  family,  the  food  we  eat  would 
be  the  dearest  of  our  commodies,  in¬ 
stead  of,  as  it  is  now,  the  cheapest. 

The  town,  having  found  a  place 
on  the  map,  must  justify  its  exist¬ 
ence,  and  must  grow  to  keep  pace 
with  the  other  towns.  Hence  we 
have  town  boosters,  whose  aim  is 
to  make  the*  town  bigger,  to  attract 
industries  to  the  town,  to  fill  it  up 
with  population  and  sell  more  and 
more  subdivisions  farther  and  far¬ 
ther  out  from  the  centre.  From  the 
craze  for  town  building  we  have  the 
encouragement  of  industries  that 
make  nothing  useful;  we  have  com¬ 
pany  promoters  whose  object  is  to 
foist  something  on  the  public  for  a 
consideration;  we  have  real  estate 
agents  who  earn  nothing,  but  some¬ 
times  manage  to  collect  a  good  deal 
of  money  earned  by  other  people. 
The  whole  economic  fabric  of  the 
city  tends  more  and  more  to  making 
the  dollar,  instead  of  useful  commod¬ 
ities  produced  by  honest  labor,  the 
measure  of  national  wealth. 

Through  our  existing  industrial 
system,  we  have  lost  all  sense  of 
economic  value.  Our  protective  tar¬ 
iff  enables  the  manufacturer  to  dic¬ 
tate  his  own  price  for  his  commod¬ 
ity.  Therefore  he  cares  little  whe¬ 
ther  his  commodity  is  produced  econ¬ 
omically  or  not.  He  cares  little  how 
inefficient  his  labor  is,  or  how  high- 
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priced.  He  has  the  means  of  “pass¬ 
ing  the  buck”  to  the  consumer.  The 
fostering  of  needless  and  useless  in¬ 
dustries  by  town  boosters  and  com¬ 
pany  promoters  has  enormously  in¬ 
creased  the  number  of  men  who 
draw  wages  for  producing  articles 
the  nation  can  very  well  do  with¬ 
out.  As  the  writer  of  a  recent  econ¬ 
omic  article  very  significantly  re¬ 
marks,  “The  trouble  with  some  of 
the  strikes  is  that  they  end  too 
soon.”  Land  and  housing  specula¬ 
tors,  brokers,  jobbers,  middlemen, 
and  a  host  of  other  unproductive  oc¬ 
cupants  find  harborage  in  cities,  and 
increase  the  cost  of  living  there  for 
the  actual  workers.  The  greed  of 
capitalists  has  forced  the  workers 
into  trades  unions,  who  have  now 
set  up  their  own  standard  of  wages 
and  hours  of  service.  The  trades 
unions  have  limited  production  and 
increased  the  cost  of  production  by 
ordering  the  maximum  quantity  of 
work  which  a  workman  may  do  in 
a  day.  For  example,  while  a  good 
bricklayer  can  lay  1,800  bricks  in  a 
day,  a  bricklayers’  union  has  set  800 
bricks  as  a  day’s  work.  The  limiting 
of  production  is  based  on  the  fear 
of  unemployment.  If  too  much  work 
is  done  in  a  day,  the  work  might  not 
last  long  enough.  The  wage  schedule 
is  fixed  by  the  union  on  the  basis 
of  a  living  wage  in  the  midst  of  con¬ 
ditions  that  make  living  difficult  and 
expensive.  The  whole  round  of 
town  industry*  has  been  divorced 
from  nature  and  economic  laws. 
While  these  artificial  standards  of 
living  and  wages  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  towns,  land  in  the  coun¬ 
try  has  been  going  out  of  cultivation 
and  the  real  earning  power  of  a 

man  has  been  forgotten.  What  na- 

* 

tural  measure  of  earning  power  can 


be  found  divorced  from  the  land? 
What  a  man  can  produce  by  rightly 
directed  labor  applied  to  the  land 
is  the  only  true  measure  of  earning 
power.  Yet  men  refuse  that  stand¬ 
ard,  and  will  not  work  on  the  land. 
Work  must  be  found  in  the  city  for 
them,  and  if  not  forthcoming  as  a 
result  of  economic  demand,  the  rules 
of  the  trades  union  create  an  arti¬ 
ficial  demand  for  services.  The 
manufacturers  began  by  professing 
to  cheapen  the  cost  of  production  by 
division  of  labor.  The  unions  have 
adopted  the  principle  as  their  own, 
and  have  divided  and  sub-divided 
trades,  not  to  cheapen  production, 
but  to  increase  employment.  No 
tradesman  dare  do  a  job  belonging 
to  another  trade.  Industrialism  has 
become  a  monstrous  tyranny,  in 
which  the  workers  themselves  are 
twice  victims  of  their  own  oppres¬ 
sion.  They  are  slaves  to  the  rules 
of  their  own  order  as  workers,  and 
they  suffer  the  economic  consequen¬ 
ces  of  the  wasteful  system  with  the 
rest  of  society.  Meantime  native- 
born  Canadians  are  hard  to  find 
among  tradesmen  and  mechanics 
and  laborers  in  Canada.  Real  Can¬ 
adian  democracy  cannot  endure  the 
tyranny  of  the  system.  Native  Can¬ 
adians  for  the  most  part  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  farming,  business  or  the 
professions.  City  laborours  and  me¬ 
chanics,  skilled  or  unskilled, 
throughout  Canada  are  non-Canad¬ 
ian.  Thus  the  free  traditions,  the  in¬ 
dividual  liberty,  the  encouragement 
of  individual  excellence,  and  the 
right  to  enjoy  the  rewards  of  sup¬ 
erior  achievement,  blessings  which 
our  fathers  secured  on  the  soil  of 
Canada,  are  being  filched  from  us 
by  the  invading  hordes  of  European 
Socialism.  All  this  is  traceable  to 
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that  much-lauded  policy  “for  the 
encouragement  of  native  industries” 
and  is  the  evidence  of  the  domin¬ 
ance  of  the  town  in  the  life  of  Can¬ 
ada. 

You  may  say,  “Granted  that  all 
this  indictment  of  our  industrial  sys¬ 
tem  is  true,  what  are  you  going  to 
do  about  it?  Machinery  and  trade- 
unions  have  come  to  stay,  and  the 
cities  are  built.  Shall  we  smash  all 
our  machinery  and  pull  down  our 
cities  and  disband  our  industrial 
armies  and  all  go  and  live  in  the 
country?” 

These  would  be  simple  measures 
but  not  remedies.  For  with  these 
changes  the  habits  and  capabilities 
and  character  of  the  people  would 
remain  the  same.  City-bred  people 
cannot  be  made  farmers  in  a  day, 
nor  can  they  learn  the  rural  way 
of  living  merely  by  being  driven  in¬ 
to  the  country. 

It  is  something  to  point  out  the 
danger.  The  prudent  man  fore- 
seeth  the  evil  and  hideth  himself; 
the  simple  pass  on  and  are  punish¬ 
ed. 

But  we  must  get  at  the  root  of 
the  matter.  The  complete  remedy 
may  be  made  the  theme  of  another 
discourse,  and  there  is  Time  now 
only  to  indicate  lines  of  action. 

1.  We  must*  remove  the  original 


cause  of  rural  neglect.  All  industry 
must  be  put  on  an  equal  footing  be¬ 
fore  the  law.  We  must  destroy  by 
a  tariff  revision  the  privileges  en¬ 
joyed  by  town  industries,  so  that 
agriculture  can  bid  for  labour  and 
capital  in  the  open  market  on  an 
equal  basis  with  other  industries. 

2.  We  must  encourage  rural  or¬ 
ganization  for  business  and  even  for 
political  purposes.  The  farmers  know 
pretty  well  what  they  want,  and 
what  they  want  is  for  the  good  not 
only  of  their  order  but  for  the  good 
of  the  nation  likewise. 

3.  Agriculture  and  country  life 
must  be  fostered  by  community  or¬ 
ganizations,  rural  credit  societies 
and  agricultural  research  and  in¬ 
struction  in  the  schools  and  colleges. 

4.  These  .  reforms  would  bring 
about  a  change  in  our  educational 
and  social  ideals,  whereby  labour 
would  be  honored,  and  because  of 
improved  conditions  country  life 
would  be  sought  instead  of  being 
shunned. 

Such  a  result  would  mean  a  return 
to  a  type  of  Canadian  democracy  we 
are  fast  leaving  behind.  For  it  is 
as  true  now  as  when  Aristotle  said 
it  that  “where  husbandmen  and  men 
of  small  fortune  predominate  gov¬ 
ernment  will  be  guided  by  law.” 


It  is  chance  that  makes  brothers  but  hearts  that  make 
friends. 
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The  Status  of  the  Dietitian. 

Estelle  McManus,  ’21 


THE  status  of  the  teacher,  the 
nurse  or  the  stenographer,  is 
recognized  by  the  average  intelli¬ 
gent  citizen — there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  whatever  as  to  the  boundar¬ 
ies  marking  her  particular  domain 
but  not  so  with  the  dietitian.  In 
fact,  in  the  minds  of  the  laity,  the 
name  dietitian  is  associated  with 
“food  interests,”  but  beyond  that, 
the  word  conveys  no  definite  idea. 
Probably  it  is  because  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  the  dietitian  is  still  in  Its 
pioneer  stage  that  there  is  such  a 
lack  of  definite  understanding  on 
the  part  of  officials  of  institutions  in 
particular,  and  of  the  public  in  gen¬ 
eral  as  to  the  dietitian’s  duties  and 
responsibilities. 

The  dietitian  might  be  regarded 
as  a  very  natural  by-product  of  the 
advance  made  in  the  field  of  scienti¬ 
fic  research  in  food  and  diet  prob¬ 
lems.  During  the  war  the  trained 
food  specialist  had  ample  opportun¬ 
ity  to  demonstrate  her  usefulness. 
She  has  proven  her  worth  and  evi¬ 
dently  has  come  to  stay.  It  would 
appear  then,  that  the  sooner  her 
work  was  standardized  the  better  it 
would  be  for  all  concerned.  The 
question  arises  as  to  who  can  best 
help  in  this  work  of  standardiza¬ 
tion.  The  dietitian  herself,  her 
training-school  and  the  institution 
requiring  her  service  seem  the  most 
concerned  in  the  problem.  It  has 
been  suggested  by  an  experienced 
authority  in  this  work  that  the  train¬ 
ing  schools  can  help  materially  by 
following  their  graduates  into  the 
dietitian  field,  investigating  failures, 


learning  whether  the  dietitian  her¬ 
self  was  at  fault  and  why,  or  wheth¬ 
er  the  cause  lay  in  her  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Similarly  they  could  judge 
what  conditions  made  for  success. 

In  accordance  with  her  natural 
abilities,  her  education  and  training, 
the  dietitian  should  be  able  to  decide 
for  what  phase  of  work  she  is  best 
adapted.  Then,  too,  there  should 
be  a  definite  requirement  on  the  part 
of  the  institution,  and  a  definite  un¬ 
derstanding  between  the  dietitian 
and  the  officials  of  the  institution 
regarding  the  work  to  be  done.  And 
yet,  since  dietetics  is  a  matter  of  ex¬ 
periment  and  research,  the  dietitian, 
if  she  is  to  broaden,  must  be  given 
the  freedom  to  work  out  her  own 
problems.  She  must  also  have  the 
co-operation  of  the  other  depart¬ 
ments  in  hospitals. 

The  field  of  dietetics  has  place  for 
two  distinct  types  of  practitioner;  — 
shall  we  call  her?  The  institutional 
dietitian  and  the  dietitian  in  social 
or  public  health  service.  Again 
institutional  dietitians  are  classified 
according  to  the  branch  of  dietetics 
they  are  particularly  qualified. 
First,  there  is  the  dietitian  proper, 
who  is  engaged  in  large  hospitals  to 
have  charge  of  the  diet  kitchen 
only,  where  her  work  is  the  planning 
and  preparation  of  diets  for  patients 
suffering  from  certain  diseases. 
Just  here  is  it  well  to  remember  that 
the  dietitian  was  accepted  reluctant¬ 
ly  by  the  hospital  board  of  trustees. 
She  came  into  the  hospital  under 
suffrance — on  trial  as  it  were.  Be¬ 
fore  her  advent  into  the  hospital  her 
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work  was  done  by  the  doctor  or  the 
hospital  superintendent  or  by  a 
cook.  In  reality  the  dietitian  bears 
the  same  relation  to  the  doctor  as 
the  pharmacist  does.  The  physician 
soon  recognized  in  the  dietitian  an 
indispensable  co-worker,  but  in 
many  instances  he  has  failed  to  im¬ 
press  upon  the  trustees  the  necessity 
of  conferring  broader  power  on  the 
dietitian  without  which  her  func¬ 
tion  resolves  itself  into  the  work  of 
preparing  special  diets  as  explained 
above. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  a  diet¬ 
itian’s  experience  and  executive 
ability  have  been  recognized  by  the 
authorities,  she  has  proved  herself 
a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  staff 
as  administrative  dietitian.  In  this 
official  capacity  she  is  given  entire 
charge  of  the  food  department  with 
the  work  of  planning  and  supervis¬ 
ing  the  preparation  of  meals  for  all 
inmates  of  the  institution,  the  man¬ 
aging  of  the  employees  in  the  food 
department,  and  the  work  of  giving 
instruction  to  the  nurses  on  dietetic 
problems.  In  this  case  she  is  filling 
a  niche  for  which  neither  nurse  nor 
doctor  by  reason  of  their  training 
can  qualify.  And  here  there  is  great 
need  for  co-operation  between  the 
nursing  department  and  the  dietit¬ 
ian  as  well  as  between  the  dietitian 
and  the  physician. 

Then  there  are  the  dietitian  house¬ 
keepers,  employed  in  smaller  hospi¬ 
tals  and  college  residences  where,  in 
addition  to  the  work  of  administra¬ 
tive  dietitian,  they  have  charge  of 
the  housekeeping  department.  In 
the  case  of  the  administrative  dietit¬ 
ian  or  the  housekeeper  dietitian, 
with  her  broadened  powers,  it  is 
questionable  whether  her  remunera¬ 
tion  and  personal  advantages  are 


commensurate  with  her  added  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  That,  no  doubt,  will 
depend  upon  the  girl’s  disposition, 
her  standards  of  efficient  living  and 
her  powers  of  endurance. 

Then  let  us  turn  to  the  broader 
side  of  the  dietitian  field — that  of 
social  service.  The  social  service 
dietitian  may  be  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  a  health  centre,  a  hospital 
clinic,  an  out-patient  department  or 
a  food  or  nutrition  clinic  under  hos¬ 
pital  direction.  In  either  case  her 
responsibility  is  the  educational 
supervision  of  individuals  living  at 
home  with  reference  to  dietary  ad¬ 
justments,  and  to  other  forms  of 
home  making  adjustments  common¬ 
ly  recognized  as  within  the  field  of 
home  economics.  The  danger  here 
•is  that  the  importance  of  the  dietit¬ 
ian  work  may  not  be  fully  recogniz¬ 
ed.  To  overcome  this  difficulty  it 
seems  advisable  to  organize  educa¬ 
tional  dietetics  as  a  distinctive  phase 
of  health  work.  Then  the  social 
service  dietitian  can  take  a  more  or 
less  definite  stand  as  qualified  by 
her  practical  training,  which  she 
can  put  to  practical  use  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  health  and  well-being  in  a 
way  that  could  not  be  done  by  a 
person  not  so  trained. 

The  interest  in  public  health  is 
becoming  more  and  more  preventive 
than  curative.  The  work  of  the  so¬ 
cial  service  dietitian  is  primarily 
educational.  She  requires  good 
technical  training,  a  thorough  un¬ 
derstanding  of  food  principles  and 
nutrition,  a  practical  knowledge  of 
cookery  and  administrative  ability. 
To  achieve  success  she  must  be  en¬ 
thusiastic  and  tactful  and  be  a  per¬ 
son  of  common  sense.  As  her  work 
will  take  her  into  foreign  sections, 
she  should  make  herself  familiar 
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with  the  difference  in  dietary  and 
other  homemaking  practices  in  fam¬ 
ilies  of  different  races  and  national¬ 
ities. 

Hospital  experience  will  help  the 
social  service  dietitian  because  she 
needs  to  be  familiar  with  hospital 
methods  of  organization;  the  kinds 
of  diets  used  for  various  types  of 
diseased  conditions  and  the  results 
secured  from  the  use  of  these  diets. 
She  should  be  able  to  demonstrate 
easily  and  quickly  and  be  always 
ready  to  suggest  various  ways  in 
which  food  can  be  prepared  to  meet 
differences  in  personal  tastes,  and 
in  race  or  religious  customs.  She 
needs  to  observe  the  kind  of  house 
in  which  her  patients  live,  the  kind 
of  furnishings  and  equipment  they 
use,  the  kind  of  food  and  clothing, 
and  any  defects  In  their  standards 
which  should  be  remedied  by  person¬ 
al  or  community  effort.  She  may 
even  be  required  to  give  definite  and 
concrete  advice  about  the  selection 
and  use  of  equipment  and  furnish¬ 
ings  and  should  certainly  be  able  to 
suggest  better  housekeeping  meth¬ 
ods  and  methods  of  budget  planning. 

Previous  contact  with  homemak¬ 
ing  problems  will  be  of  great  help 
to  the  social  service  dietitian  in  her 
family  visiting.  She  may  be  called 
upon  to  do  case  work  under  the 
direction  of  a  case  working  agency. 
Experience  along  this  line  will  prove 
invaluable. 


Towns  and  small  cities  will  find 
that  they  can  readily  establish  a 
social  service  organization  by  open¬ 
ing  a  Home  Economics  centre  with 
a  social  service  dietitian  as  its  direc¬ 
tor.  Until  the  work  expands  she 
might  get  along  very  well  without 
an  assistant  providing  of  course  she 
has  the  support  and  co-operation  of 
a  few  enthusiastic  citizens.  By 
this  arrangement  the  dietitian  is 
really  the  head  of  an  information 
centre  to  which  people  will  come 
for  advice  about  various  home¬ 
making  problems.  It  is  a  place 
where  food  and  nutrition  clinics 
may  be  held  and  various  lectures 
and  demonstrations  given.  And, 
if  the  right  person  has  been  placed 
in  charge,  the  centre  will  become  a 
very  powerful  agency  for  social 
betterment. 

After  all,  if  a  dietitian  chooses  the 
social  service  field,  her  status  will  be 
the  last  thing  she  will  consider.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  she  prefers  in¬ 
stitutional  work,  it  behooves  her  to 
remember  that  she  is  a  scientist  and 
that  she  must  have  the  leisure  to 
study  and  keep  step  with  the  pro¬ 
gress  made  in  her  field.  Each  and 
every  dietitian,  in  accepting  without 
question  the  conditions  offered  by 
the  institution  or  in  striving  to 
maintain  certain  high  standards  for 
the  profession,  contributes  to  the 
status  of  the  future  dietitian. 


CHARITY 

Thou  askest  not  to  know  the  creed. 

The  rank  or  name  is  naught  to  thee; 
Where’er  the  human  heart  cries  “Help"’ 
Thy  kingdom  is,  O  Charity! 

— Mary  Morgan 
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Plowman’s  Night  Song. 

I  vowed  to  make  a  song  at  night , 

A  flame  of  thoughts  that  burned 
As  round  and  round ,  and  hour  on  hour , 
The  stubborn  sod  I  turned. 


I  watched  the  furrows  curve  and  break , 
And  heard  the  couch-roots  tear , 

And  blessed  the  heavy -muscled  beasts 
That  moved  the  glistening  share. 

But  now — the  team  has  left  the  field , 

The  last  long  ridge  is  done ; 

The  mould-board  gleams  as  brass  upturned 
Against  a  reddening  sun. 

The  color  fades  above  the  hills , 

Deep  shadows  fill  the  west ; 

I  cannot  sing  of  toil  to-night 
For  all  I  crave  is  rest. 

— H.  L.  Trueman. 


i 
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The  Scrub  Hen  Campaign  in 

West  Zorra 

D.  H.  Hart,  ’22 


THESE  are  days  of  improvement 
in  live  stock.  The  grade  stal¬ 
lion  lias  been  eliminated;  the  scrub 
bull  campaign  is  in  full  swing,  and 
contesting  associations  are  assist¬ 
ing  in  eliminating  the  boarder  cow. 
Does  it  ever  occur  to  the  average  far¬ 
mer  that  he  might  have  some  poor 
hens  in  his  flock?  Too  many  people 
believe  that  a  hen  is  a  hen  just  be¬ 
cause  she  is  a  hen;  but  a  few  men 
down  in  West  Zorra  began  to  think 
differently.  So  this  summer  they 
formulated  a  plan  whereby  about 
two  thousand  of  the  scrub  hens  of 
that  township  took  a  trip  to  New 
York.  Such  a  scheme  had  never  been 
tried  in  Canada  before.  Now,  let  us 

see  how  it  was  carried  out. 

( 

There  are  two  egg  circles  in  the 
township,  and  a  farmers’  club  at 
Embro,  the  largest  village.  These 
organizations  co-operated  to  give 
the  necessary  financial  support.  The 
County  Agricultural  Representative, 
G.  R.  Green,  B.  S.  A.,  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  successful  man¬ 
agement  of  the  enterprise. 

Very  little  preliminary  education 
was  done.  The  campaign  was  slat¬ 
ed  for  the  week,  July  26-31.  Three 
weeks  before  this  time  every  far¬ 
mer  in  the  township  was  notified  by 
.mail  that  he  could  have  his  hens 
culled  sometime  during  that  week 
if  he  would  pay  three  cents  each  to 
cover  expense.  If  he  did  not  wish 
the  *culler  to  cal}  he  was  to  return 
the  enclosed  card.  Only  about  ten 


per  cent,  of  the  farmers  returned 
their  cards. 

The  services  of  Prof.  W.  R.  Gra¬ 
ham,  of  the  Paultry  Department  of 
this  College,  were  secured  for  about 
two  weeks.  Without  such  an  expert 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
carry  out  the  scheme.  Twelve  men 
from  the  township  were  prevailed 
upon  to  do  the  culling  for  fifty 
cents  an  hour.  Three  of  these  men 
were  Associates  of  the  O.A.C.  and 
the  remainder  -were  farmers  who 
were  more  or  less  interested  in 
poultry  and  the  success  of  the  enter¬ 
prise.  Prof.  Graham  gave  these  men 
an  illustrated  lecture  on  egg  type 
on  the  Friday  night  before  the  cam¬ 
paign  began.  On  the  following  day 
he  gave  a  practical  demonstration 
in  culling  at  four  different  farms. 
Since  it  is  quite  an  easy  matter  to 
learn  to  cull  hens  under  Prof.  Gra¬ 
ham’s  able  instruction,  the  majority 
of  the  students  soon  acquired  suffi¬ 
cient  proficiency  to  be  pronounced 
good  enough  to  carry  on  for  them¬ 
selves. 

The  following  Monday  morning 
the  fun  began.  The  cullers  soon 
found  that  all  the  men  who  had  not 
returned  their  cards,  didn’t  intend 
to  have  their  flocks  culled.  Some 
even  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to 
read  the  circular  letter  that  had 
been  sent  to  them.  When  we  told 
them  of  the  scheme  and  its  objects, 
many  and  varied  were  the  remarks 
made.  “Well,  well,  well,  what 
next!”  “There  are  a  lot  of  blame 
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poor  farmers  in  this  neighborhood. 
I  wonder  when  they  are  going  to 
come  around  and  cull  them  out.” 
Others  were  very  skeptical  about 
the  cullers’  ability  to  tell  a  poor 
hen  by  just  handling  it,  while  others 
said  they  didnt  have  the  time  nor 
inclination  to  bother  with  hens. 

In  spite  of  this,  one-quarter  of 
the  farmers  of  the  township  had 
their  hens  culled.  The  farmer  was 
informed  by  telephone  of  the  time 
that  the  culler  should  arrive.  The 
younger  members  of  the  family 
would  gather,  and  often  the  far¬ 
mer’s  wife,  would  forsake  her  house¬ 
hold  duties  for  a  time.  One  hen 
from  the  flock  was  selected  for  each 
person,  the  culler  taking  care  to  get 
a  real  good  hen,  and  some  poor 
ones,  so  that  the  difference  might 
easily  be  shown.  Then  a  practical 
lesson  was  given  on  the  so-called 
“points”  of  the  hen.  Since  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  Oxford  County  farmers 
know  a  dairy  cow,  the  egg  produc¬ 
ing  hen  was  compared  to  one.  The 
differences  between  the  hens  in  hand 
were  then  shown.  Those  hens  that 
were  culls  and  which  had  ceased  or 
almost  ceased  laying  had  their  tails 
bobbed  off  with  a  pair  of  scissors. 
Those  which  were  laying  at  the 
time,  but  because  of  age  or  other 
reason  would  not  likely  be  profitable 
to  keep  over  winter,  had  one  wing 
clipped  in  order  that  they  might  be 
disposed  of  as  soon  as  they  moulted. 
The  remainder  were  supposed  to  be 
good  hens,  so  were  let  go  unmark¬ 
ed. 

The  farmer  and  his  helpers  caught 
the  hens,  handled  them  and  express¬ 
ed  their  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
hen  was  good,  medium  or  bad  be¬ 
fore  they  handed  it  to  the  culler. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  it  was  re¬ 


markable  how  rapidly  they  learned 
to  cull.  This  was  especially  true  of 
the  younger  farmers.  They  also 
were  soon  able  to  recognize  a  lay¬ 
ing  hen. 

Tuberculosis  was  present  in  quite 
a  number  of  the  flocks.  The  affected 
hens  were  killed  and  buried.  One 
farmer  said  that  he  had  lost  about 
forty  hens  the  previous  winter.  He 
had  procured  medicine  from  the  lo¬ 
cal  veterinarian  on  several  occasions 
but  without  results.  Two  of  the 
hens  that  were  sick  all  the  time 
were  opened  and  plainly  showed  the 
ravages  of  the  disease.  The  farmer 
was  advised  to  disinfect  the  house, 
plough  the  ground  around  it,  and  to 
kill  and  bury  any  birds  as  soon  as 
they  showed  symptoms  of  the  dis¬ 
ease. 

During  the  whole  week  Prof. 
Graham  and  G.  R.  Green  spent  their 
time  in  the  township,  going  to  the 
assistance  of  any  culler  who  met  dif¬ 
ficulties,  and  keeping  things  in  gen¬ 
eral,  going  smoothly. 

The  year  1918  in  Oxford  County 
was  the  poorest  grain  year  of  a 
generation.  As  a  result  a  large 
number  of  flocks  were  under-nour¬ 
ished  during  the  preceding  winter. 
The  writer  believes  that  only  about 
one-fourth  of  the  flocks  he  culled 
paid  for  their  feed  during  the  past 
yar.  A  few  flocks  had  evidently 
given  splendid  returns.  One  of  the 
best  was  tended  by  a  woman. 

There  would  have  been  no  use  in 
bobbing  the  hens  tails  unless  they 
were  taken  out  of  the  flock.  The 
following  week  a  special  poultry  car 
was  loaded  at  Embro.  The  culls 
came  there  in  all  sorts  of  convey¬ 
ances  for  a  day  and  a  half.  Prof. 
Graham  handled  the  hens  as  they 
came  in,  so  that  any  good  hens  that 
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had  been  thrown  out  by  the  cullers 
could  be  returned  to  their  owners. 
Very  few  good  ones  were  found, 
however,  showing  that  the  work  of 
the  cullers  had  been  well  done.  The 
farmers’  club  handled  the  car,  pay¬ 
ing  the  prevailing  market  price  with 
the  promise  of  more  if  the  returns 
were  sufficient.  The  car  reached 
New  York  at  the  time  of  a  weak, 
slow  market  so  the  club  was  only 
able  to  break  even. 

The  farmers  on  the  whole  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  well  satisfied  with  the  work. 
Many  said  that  they  got  just  as 
many  eggs  after  one-third  of  their 
hens  had  been  sold  as  they  had  be¬ 
fore.  Several  farmers  even  claimed 
that  their  egg  production  increased. 
This  was  no  doubt  due  to  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  overcrowding  and  more  feed 
per  hen.  Interest  in  the  campaign 
was  aroused  in  the  surrounding  dis¬ 
tricts.  Young  fellows  from  outside 
the  township  asked  to  be  permitted 
to  accompany  the  cullers.  They 
learned  to  cull  so  that  they  could 
discard  the  culls  of  their  own  and 
of  their  neighbors’  flocks. 

Was  the  campaign  worth  while? 
Let  us  look  at  the  figures.  There 
are  about  500  flocks  in  West,  Zorra, 
averaging  62  birds  to  the  flock.  Of 
these  116  flocks  or  7,189  birds  were 
culled;  3,855  of  these  were  pro¬ 
nounced  good;  760  were  medium, 
and  2,566  were  culls.  1,762  of  the 
latter  were  shipped  away  in  the 
poultry  car,  and  most  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  found  their  way  into  the 
hands  of  the  local  dealers. 

About  25  birds  per  flock  were  cull¬ 
ed.  Let  us  suppose  that  each  of 
these  hens  would  lay  50  eggs  during 
the  next  year.  This  is  a  high  esti¬ 
mate.  As  most  of  the  eggs  would 
be  laid  during  the  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer  months,  they  would  not  be 


worth  more  than  4  cents  each,  or 
about  2  dollars  per  hen.  It  costs 
about  4  dollars  to  keep  a  hen  for  a 
year  on  the  average  farm.  This 
would  mean  a  loss  of  2  dollars  per 
hen,  or  50  dollars  per  flock.  If 
these  116  flocks  had  not  been  culled 
it  would  have  meant  a  loss  to  the 
township  of  5,800  dollars.  If  the 
other  ten  townships  of  the  County 
had  had  their  hens  culled  it  would 
have  been  a  saving  of  58,000  dollars. 
Thus  if  all  flocks  of  the  Dominion 
were  culled  annually  it  would  assist 
in  paying  off  our  national  debt. 

Farm  poultry  culling  is  here  to 
stay.  The  writer  has  culled  almost 
as  many  hens  for  farmers  since  the 
campaign  as  he  did  during  that 
week.  This  proves  conclusively  that 
farmers  believe  it  pays.  Next  year 
most  of  them  will  be  able  to  do  their 
own  culling.  They  will  no  longer 
use  weak  and  poor  quality  males  for 
breeding  purposes  since  they  now 
can  recognize  these  types  when  they 
see  them.  The  campaign  has  arous¬ 
ed  more  interest  in  the  farm  flock. 
It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  if  we 
improve  the  quality  of  any  class  of 
farm  stock  the  owner  will  give  it 
more  care.  The  average  farm  flock 
needs  this  sadly  and  will  greatly 
benefit  by  it. 

Are  the  other  townships  of  On¬ 
tario  and  the  Dominion  going  to  al¬ 
low  West  Zorra  to  be  the  only  town¬ 
ship  that  rids  itself  of  the  non-pro¬ 
ducing  hens?  It  is  up  to  the  stud¬ 
ents,  ex-students  and  graduates  of 
the  O.A.C.  and  others  interested  in 
poultry  to  start  the  ball  rolling.  If 
they  are  unable  to  plan  the  cam¬ 
paign  themselves,  they  should  inter¬ 
est  those  who  can.  This  is  the  only 
way  we  can  hope  to  eliminate  the 
scrub  hen  and  make  our  Canadian 
flocks  a  real  paying  proposition. 
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The  Ontario  Provincial  Winter  Fair. 

By  E.  F.  Pineau,  *2i. 


EACH  year  with  the  arrival  of  the 
month  of  December  and  the 
pending  examinations,  there  comes 
to  the  students  of  the  Ontario  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  a  period  of  relaxa¬ 
tion  during  which  comparative  for¬ 
getfulness  of  the  scientific  bugbears 
encountered  throughout  the  Fall 
term  becomes  the  order  of  the  day 
and  our  attention  is  turned  to  the 
more  practical  side  of  our  college 
studies  by  the  advent  of  the  Provin¬ 
cial  Winter  Fair.  At  this  season  of 
the  year  the  students’  interest  in 
live  stock  has  reached  its  highest 
peak.  He  has  been  followirig  with 
great  concern  the  work  of  the  Live 
Stock  Judging  Team  chosen  to  re¬ 
present  the  college  in  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Live  Stock  Judging  Competi¬ 
tion  at  Chicago;  he  has  himself 
been  testing  his  judgment  in  the  live 
stock  ring  during  the  entire  Fall 
term;  and  coupled  with  these  fac¬ 
tors  the  agricultural  press  reports 
of  animals  exhibited  or  preparing 
for  exhibition  serves  to  create  the 
“live  stock  spirit”  which  permeates 
the  entire  student  body.  At  this 
time,  too,  many  old  time  acquain¬ 
tances  renewed,  for,  with  it,  the 
Winter  Fair  brings  a  large  repre¬ 
sentation  of  our  Alumni  who  take 
advantage  of  this  occasion  to  revisit 
their  Alma  Mater  once  again  and 
talk  over  the  good  old  college  days 
that  are  past.  The  present  day 
student  is  thus  afforded  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  meeting  some  of  the  gradu¬ 
ates  who  are  at  the  present  time 
championing  tfie  cause  of  agricul¬ 
ture  throughout  the  province  and 
various  parts  of  Canada. 


Good  weather  prevailed  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  the  week,  which 
contributed  much  to  the  success  of 
the  Fair.  Despite  the  lateness  of 
the  season  and  the  backwardness  of 
farm  work  in  general  the  attend¬ 
ance  was  very  good  indeed.  The 
variety  and  quality  of  the  live  stock 
and  grains  on  exhibition  commend¬ 
ed  much  interest  and  was  of  great 
educational  value.  The  Show  was 
this  year  held  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Rettie,  of  the  Live 
Stock  Branch,  Toronto.  Mr.  Rettie 
accepted  the  managership  of  the 
Fair  upon  the  resignation  of  Mr.  R. 
W.  Wade,  to  whom  he  had  been  as¬ 
sistant,  and  by  nature  of  his  services 
under  the  previous  manager  he  is  in 
a  position  to  know  the  work  thor¬ 
oughly.  - 

In  the  horse  classes  particular  in¬ 
terest  was  displayed  in  the  placing 
of  the  Clydesdale  horses,  which  were 
judged  by  Messrs.  A.  Galbraith,  Ed¬ 
monton;  W.  J.  Mossop,  St.  Mary’s; 
W.  J.  Bell  and  John  Graham.  For 
some  reason  or  other  the  stallion 
classes  of  heavy  horses  were  not 
very  strong  this  year,  but  the  mare 
classes  were  somewhat  stronger.  It 
is  regrettable  that  as  a  result  of 
colds  contracted  either  in  transit  to 
Guelph  or  in  the  Fair  building, 
many  of  the  best  horsese  were  un¬ 
able  to  appear  in  the  ring.  The 
Shires,  Percherons,  Belgians  and 
Light  Horses  were  judged  by 
Messrs.  Robert  Graham,  Toronto, 
and  Wm.  Kirby,  Manitoba.  Light 
horses  were  the  interesting  features 
of  the  evening  programmes.  The 
performance  of  these  horses  proved 
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an  attraction  to  everybody.  The 
classes  were  not  well  filled  this 
year  but  the  competition  within  the 
classes  was  very  keen. 

In  beef  cattle  the  entries  were 
quite  up  to  the  standard  set  in  past 
years  from  the  point  of  view  of  num¬ 
bers  as  well  as  of  quality.  One 
pleasing  feature  of  the  Fair  this 
year  was  the  large  number  of  young 
exhibitors  who  brought  in  some  very 
well  fitted  stock.  Many  of  the  prizes 
went  to  these  men,  and  they  will 
thus  be  stimulated  to  greater  effort, 
which  will  in  a  large  number  of 
cases  result  in  their  becoming  regu¬ 
lar  exhibitors,  and  in  all  possibility 
will  be  led  as  a  result  of  the  show 
to  improve  the  stock  on  the  home 
farm.  One  of  the  outstanding  ex¬ 
hibits  in  the  beef  classes  was  Match¬ 
less  Pete,  a  yearling  steer  who  not 
only  won  liis  own  class,  but  became 
Grand  Champion  of  the  Show.  He 
was  shown  by  J.  Kopas  &  Sons,  of 
Flora,  and  exhibited  to  great  advan¬ 
tage  by  one  of  the  boys  of  thirteen 
or  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  exhibit 
of  Herefords  from  the  University  of 
Alberta  consisted  of  some  very 
choice  animals  shown  in  a  well  fit¬ 
ted  condition  and  deserve  special 
mention,  Greenwood  Gay  Lady  win¬ 
ning  the  Hereford  Steer  Champion¬ 
ship. 

There  were  thirty  entries  in  the 
Dairy  Bull  classes  this  year  as  com¬ 
pared  with  thirty-six  last  year.  The 
number  of  entries  in  the  dairy  test 
was  extremely  weak  due  to  the  lack 
of  suitable  accommodation.  There 
were  only  twenty-eight  cows  under 
test  this  year  as  compared  with 
eighty  last  year.  Due  to  the  accom¬ 
modation  dairymen  will  not  bring 
their  good  cows  here  to  be  on  test 
under  the  conditions  which  they 
have  to  undergo.  The  highest  posi¬ 


tion  in  general  standing  this  year 
was  captured  by  a  ten-year-old  Hol¬ 
stein  cow,  Marion  DeKol  2nd,  own¬ 
ed  by  J.  G.  Currie,  Ingersoll,  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  score  of  292.90  points, 
as  compared  with  280.26  points  made 
by  Roxie  Calentha  Queen,  last  year’s 
winner.  She  made  267  lbs.  of  milk 
testing  3.28  per  cent.  fat.  The  high¬ 
est  in  milk  was  Daisy  Segis  Pieterje, 
owned  by  J.  J.  Fox,  Guelph,  mak¬ 
ing  278.3  lbs.  of  milk  testing  2.7  per 
cent,  fat,  which  gave  her  fourth 
place  in  the  general  standing. 

The  entries  in  the  sheep  and 
swine  were  well  filled  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  quality  was 
good.  The  competition  was  keen 
throughout.  The  Cup  for  the  best 
pen  of  long  wooled  sheep  was  award¬ 
ed  to  G.  H.  Mark  on  Cotswolds,  and 
in  short  wool  to  J.  D.  Larkin  on 
Shropshires.  The  dressed  carcasses 
averages  23  cents  pei;  pound  with 
one  carcass  selling  at  27  cents.  In 
swine  Yorkshires  were  the  dominat¬ 
ing  breed,  but  all  classes  of  hogs 
had  a  good  representation.  The 
Rerkshires  were  second  in  import¬ 
ance  from  the  point  of  view  of  num¬ 
bers  and  consisted  of  hogs  of  high 
quality. 

The  Poultry  Show  at  Guelph  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  important  in 
Canada,  and  is  very  popular  with 
Pure  Bred  Poultry  breeders  the 
world  over.  The  number  of  entries 
was  not  so  large  this  year  as  in  for¬ 
mer  years,  but  on  the  whole  the 
quality  of  the  exhibits  was  of  a 
■higher  average  standing.  The  breeds 
exhibited,  in  order  of  predominance, 
were:  Barred  Rocks;  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns;  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds; 
White  Rocks;  S.  C.  Minorcas;  Light 
Brahmas;  S.  C.  Anconas;  S.  C. 
Brown  Leghorns  and  Buff  Orping¬ 
tons. 
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The  Live  Stock  Judging  Competi¬ 
tion  for  O.  A.  C.  students  and  far¬ 
mers’  sons,  held  as  usual,  and  great 
interest  was  displayed  by  everybody 
taking  part.  Mr.  R;  S.  Duncan  was 
judge,  and  for  the  first  time  the  com¬ 
petitors  were  requested  to  give  oral 
reasons  for  their  plaCings  instead 
of  written  reasons  as  had  been  the 
custom  in  the  past.  The  classes 
judged  were  on  the  whole  very  good 
and  the  work  done  was  for  the  most 
part  very  satisfactory.  The  results 
of  competition  were  as  follows: 

Heavy  Horses — 1st,  Harry  E.  Wil¬ 
son,  Merrickville,  184;  2nd,  A.  Arch¬ 
ibald  ’22,  167;  3rd,  W.  A.  Rowlands 
’21,  156;  4th,  N.  G.  McCully  ’24,  155; 
5th,  F.  J.  Greeney  ’22,  150;  6th,  J. 
W.  Park  ’24,  146. 

Beef  Cattle — 1st,  W.  M.  Cockburn 
’23,  190;  2nd,  Clare  Deneau  ’21,  188; 
3rd,  W.  L.  Burke  ’23,  187;  4th,  R.  E. 
White  ’22,  184;  5th,  J.  A.  Simpson 
’24,  181;  6th,  T.  A,  Trick,  Clinton. 

Dairy  Cattle — 1st,  Neil  Bissonn- 
ette  ’21,  179;  2nd,  R.  E.  Balch  ’23, 


174;  3rd,  D.  H.  Hart  ’22,  171;  4th, 
Clarence  Anderson,  Terra  Cotta, 170; 
5th,  P.  L.  Wilson,  169;  6th,  Robert 
Goodier  ’21,  167. 

Sheep — 1st,  Geo.  Callister  ’21, 
174;  2nd,  L.  H.  Hanlan  ’22,  173; 
3rd,  L.  T.  Chapman  ’21,  172;  4th,  W. 
M.  Staples  ’24,  167;  5th,  F.  W.  Walsh 
’22,  166;  6th,  J.  H.  Willmott  ’24, 
154. 

Swine — 1st,  H.  L.  Trueman  ’21, 
184;  2nd,  C.  Frey  ’21,  161;  3rd, 
Percy  Mitchell,  Fergus,  154;  4th, 
Lloyd  Snowden,  Bowmanville,  156; 
5th,  Geo.  Edwards  ’21,  145;  6th,  W. 
E.  Snowden,  Bowmanville,  142. 

Poultry — 1st,  A.  Wishard  ’24,  245; 
2nd,  J.  A.  Hall  ’21,  229;  3rd,  W.  H. 
Upshall  ’23,  228;  4th,  F.  Plutt  ’23, 
227;  5th,  R.  E.  Oldfield  ’22,  226;  6th, 
Geo.  Mutrie  ’23,  212. 

Year  Standing — 1st,  Fourth  Year, 
4616;  2nd,  Second  Year,  4397;  3rd, 
Third  Year,  4259;  4th,  First  Year, 
4223.  Fourth  Year  wins  “Day 
Trophy.” 


-dPRE5  L a  'ot'ERRE  - 

‘  ‘  In  jesting  guise, — but  ye  are  wise, 

And  ye  k?iow  what  the  jest  is  worth .” 


When  you’ve  marched,  say,  thirty  kilos 
with  a  riflle  and  a  pack; 

(Oh,  the  heavy,  heavy  rifle  and  the 
pack!) 

When  you’ve  taken  the  wrong  turning, 
and  you  have  to  trudge  it  back ; 

(Hobble,  hoof  it,  slog  it, — back!) 

When  you  tell  the  fellow  next  you  what 
you  think  of  Major  Grim, 


And  by  a  starshell’s  flicker  you  discover 
it  is  Him ! 

When  you’re  detailed  for  the  wiring, 
and  you’re  floundering  and  mir¬ 
ing, 

And  a  sudden  searchlight  switches,  and 
a  whizbang  battery’s  firing, 
(Whoooo  —  ump\!  Kr-r-rash! 
Krr-r-ump\ !) 
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And  you  share  the  nearest  shell  hole 
with  another  windy  three, 

Oh,  it’s  great  to  be  a  private  in  the  In- 
fan-tree  ! 

Flop  and  grovel  in  the  mud! 

Whee-ee-oosh!  Krang!  Thud! 

Thank  the  Lord  that  one's  a  dud! 

When  the  night  is  black  and  blacker,  and 
the  mud  is  fetlock  deep ; 

{Oh,  the  everlasting  drizzle  and 
the  mud!) 

And  you’re  nodding  in  the  saddle,  dead 
and  gone  for  lack  of  sleep ; 

{Oh,  the  same  old  midnight  marches 
through  the  mud!) 

When  the  column’s  crawling  slowly  up 
a  sloppy,  sunken  road, 

And  a  Heinie  raider  rumbles  up  and 
drops  his  shrieking  load, 

And  the  night  is  rent  with  flashes,  and 
the  silence  split  with  crashes, 
And  the  world  goes  spouting  skyward 
and  comes  pattering  back  in 
splashes, 

(  W  izz — whang !  Who  of !  Bang! ) 
And  you  feel  your  horse  atremble  and 
you  shake  in  sympathy, 


Oh,  it’s  great  to  be  a  driver  in  the  Ar- 
til’-ree ! 

Wind-up  higher  than  a  kite! 

Hi,  you  bonehead ,  douse  that  light! 

(/  don't  wanta  die  to-night!) 

When  the  lecture-room  is  stuffy  and  the 
lecturer  is  dull; 

( Poor  benighted  pompous  blighter! 
Beastly  dull!) 

When  you  can’t  tell  which  varieties  pos¬ 
sess  the  thinnest  -hull ; 

{Chewing  up  a  half-a-bushel  just  to 
estimate  the  hull!) 

When  you  can’t  give  proper  reasons  for 
your  placing  of  the  class ; 

When  you  disagree  with  Spotton  on  the 
tracing  of  a  grass; 

When  a  test  examination  fills  your  soul 
with  consternation, 

Remembering  these  bygone  woes  may 
be  some  consolation, 

For  in  spite  of  constant  plugging  every 
plugger  will  agree 

There  are  far  worse  fates  than  plugging 
at  the  O.A.C. ! 


fj0 


Christmas  Shopping. 

By  D.  G.  Fidlar. 


HAIL  the  Big  Store;  its  economy 
of  labor  and  quick  service. 
Hail  its  packed  Toy  Department, 
straining,  gasping  crowds  of  end¬ 
less  motion,  perspiring  mothers  of 
dazed  children.  “Now,  Johnny, 


you  come  along.  Haven’t  I  told 
you  a  dozen  times  you  can’t  have 
an  electric  train?  No,  not  that  bat¬ 
tery  either,  you’d  only  shock  that 
cat  to  death  or  send  your  poor  sis¬ 
ter  into  a  paralytic  stroke.”  “But, 
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Ma — “Not  another  word!’*  The 
rest  was  lost  in  the  bedlam.  Ten 
frenzied  minutes  of  straining,  el¬ 
bowing  calisthenics  and  mother  took 
momentary  refuge  in  a  corner. 
“Now,  where  is  that  boy?  Dear,  oh 
dear!”  Flushed,  anxious  peering, 
two  false  findings,  five  minutes,  ten 
minutes,  of  utter  distraction  and 
visions  of  police  courts  and  lost 
children.(  “Is  that  my  own  dear 
little  boy!”  Yes,  that’s  the  lad, 
roaming  along  the  wonderful  glass 
show  cases,  perfectly  oblivious  to  a 
distracted  parent  who  pounces  on 
him  with  gulps  of  relief.  “Oh  Ma, 
look  at  the  elephant  standing  on  its 
head.  Can’t  I — .”  But  Johnny 
never  finishes  it,  for  he  goes  sailing 
out  of  the  crowd  on  one  ear,  one 
free  arm  clawing  frantically  at  the 
air,  while  mother  mutters  to  her¬ 
self  heartfelt  promises  of  never 
again  taking  children  to  see  the 
Christmas  exhibits,  no,  not  as  long 
as  she  lives — of  all  the  amusements 
that  were  ever  conceived,  this  habit 
of  toy  seeking  is  going  to  stop,  as 
far  as  she  is  concerned  anyway. 
But  next  year— who  can  tell? 

Dad  Pudge  worked  under  high 
pressure  this  particular  season,  in 
a  large  insurance  office.  He  manag¬ 
ed  to  sneak  out  at  5.02  p.m.  and 
joined  his  wife  at  the  main  entrance 
to  the  office  building.  He  was  tired 
and  nervous.  So  was  his  wife — she 
had  been  buying  him  a  smoking 
jacket  at  a  fire  sale.  “My  goodness, 
John,  can’t  you  ever  be  on  time? 
I’ve  been  waiting  on  you  for  hours 
(exactly  four  minutes).  Hurry  or 
there  won’t  be  a  thing  left,  and  we 
simply  have  to  get  that  sleigh  for 

Jimmie  and  that  drum  and  horn  for 

\ 

the  twins,  and  Hattie  will  go  crazy 
if  we  don’t  get  her  that  silk  scarf 


for  the.  hockey  games  and — ”  The 
rest  of  the  list  was  lost  on  Dad 
Pudge,  for  he  was  puffing  along  too 
far  in  the  rear  to  catch  more  than 
an  odd  word  of  no  coherent  value. 
But  say,  when  Ma  Pudge  wanted 
anything  in  a  hurry  she  surely  got 
it  and  soon  Dad  looked  like  a  mov¬ 
ing  box  factory.  As  his  burdens 
increased  his  pocket  book  fast  re¬ 
sembled  that  usual  choice  in  the  old 
time  shell  game.  He  was  knocked 
about  in  the  frenzied  mob,  nearly 
lost  his  hat  several  times,  had  his 
“pet  one”  stepped  on  too  often  for 
solid  comfort,  was  caught  in  a  whirl¬ 
ing  door  and  forced  to  play  merry- 
go-round  till,  dizzy  and  frantic,  he 
was  shot  out  in  a  heap  on  the  side¬ 
walk.  After  about  half  the  town 

had  stumbled  over  him  and  his  par- 
* 

cels,  he  succeeded  in  collecting  them 
about  his  person  once  more,  but 
this  was  the  last  straw.  Purple  in 
the  face  and  stuttering  with  sup¬ 
pressed  anger,  he  staggered  up  to 
his  laughing  wife.  “Martha,  you’ve 
got  to  come  home  immediately.  If 
you  go  on  you’ll  be  buying  up  the 
whole  town  and  I’ve  got  half  of  the 
town  and  if  you  think  you’re  going 
to  pile  the  rest  of  it  on  me,  you’re 
mistaken.  This  ends  my  last  min¬ 
ute  shopping  with  a  woman!”  But 
who  can  tell  about  next  year? 

Hurrah!  the  tax  is  lifted  from 
musical  instruments  and  records. 
Let’s  just  slip  into  Timotheus’  shop 
for  a  minute  to  hear  what  he’s  got 
in  those  new  records.  Just  a  min¬ 
ute,  mind  you.  But  down  in  the 
record  room  a  Babylonian  musical 
festival  was  in  progress.  Dozens  of 
harmony  lovers  were  jammed  about 
the  place,  while  all  the  exhibition 
machines  were  lifting  up  their  voices 
in  a  wild  effort  to  gain  supremacy. 
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Caruso  got  mixed  up  with  .an  auc¬ 
tioneer  at  Punkin  Corners.  Bell 
Hop  Blues  and  Trovatore  syncopat¬ 
ed  exceedingly  well  together.  Hark 
the  Herald  Angels — Go  Slow  and 
Easy.  Melodious  Jazz  melted  into 
the  pathos  of  Absent,  but  when 


Chili  Bean  and  Faust  were  matched 
we  gave  up  the  ghost  and  beat  a 
hasty  retreat,  speeded  on  our  way 
by  a  Prelude  in  G.  Minor  which 
sounded  suspiciously  like  So  Long 

Oo  Long. 

* 


The  Short  Course  in  Farm  Power. 


Soon  the  chug-a-chug  of  the  trac¬ 
tor  will  be  heard  again.  The  Tractor 
and  Farm  Power  course  has  come 
to  stay.  Inaugurated  only  three 
years  ago,  it  has  proven  an  unquali¬ 
fied  success,  as  all  who  have  taken 
it  will  agree. 

Last  year  many  applications  had 
to  be  refused,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  same  state  of  affairs  will  exist 
this  year.  If  you  know  of  any  one 
who  contemplates  taking  advantage 
of  this  course,  advise  him  to  make 
application  promptly. 

To  quote  from  the  Short  Course 
Calendar:  Farm  tractors  for  out¬ 
door  work  and  gasoline  engines  and 
electric  motors  for  inside  are  very 
rapidly  finding  favour  on  the  farms 
of  Ontario.  For  the  large  number 
of  tractors  introduced  during  the 
past  few  years  it  has  been  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  skilled  operators,  and 
especially  operators  with  a  thorough 


grasp  of  the  fundamental  principles 
underlying  the  construction  and 
operation  of  gasoline  engines.  Many 
inquiries  are  received  at  the  College 
day  by  day  from  those  wishing  in¬ 
formation  about  motors  of  various 
types  used  for  inside  work. 

To  afford  an  opportunity  for  in¬ 
struction  along  these  various  lines 
there  is  offered  a  short  course  in 
Farm  Power  at  the  Ontario  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  beginning  January 
25th,  1921,  and  extending  over  a 
period  of  two  weeks.  Amateurs,  be¬ 
ing  either  operators,  farmers  or  far¬ 
mers’  sons  are  particularly  invited. 

The  best  instructors  possible  are 
being  secured  to  supplement  the 
staff  of  the  physics  department.  In 
this  way  the  students  get  the  latest 
and  best  practical  experiences  of 
men  who  are  in  a  position  to  know 
tractors.  Half  of  each  day  is  spent 
in  the  lecture  room,  where  the  prin- 
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ciples  and  construction  of  all  the 
various  units  entering  into  a  tractor 
are  explained.  There  will  also  be 
lectures  on  electrical  power,  and  its 
application  to  farming  conditions. 


The  afternoons  are  spent  in  prac¬ 
tical  work,  such  as  running  tractors, 
gasoline  engines,  electrical  appara¬ 
tus,  carburetters  and  magnetos. 


The  Drainage  Course. 


The  greatest  need  in  drainage 
work  in  Ontario  is  one  of  men  with 
special  knowledge  and  training  in 
underdrainage  practice. 

The  demand  for  drainage  contrac¬ 
tors  with  expert  knowledge  has  in¬ 
creased  far  beyond  the  supply.  The 
land  owners  insist  that  the  drainage 
contractor  not  only  understand  the 
mechanical  operation  of  his  mach¬ 
ine,  but  that  he  have  some  know¬ 
ledge  of  drainage  surveying. 

Greater  attention  is  being  paid  to 
the  instruction  of  all  drainage  work, 
and  there  is  considerable  demand  in 
every  municipality  for  men  compet¬ 
ent  to  do  this  work. 

From  districts  where  machines 


are  not  available  requests  have  been 
received  for  special  training  which 
would  enable  the  farmer  to  instal 
his  own  drains  and  feel  reasonably 
sure  of  satisfactory  results. 

To  meet  these  requests,  the  de¬ 
partment  of  physics  is  putting  on 
their  two  weeks  drainage  course, 
starting  on  January  11th,  1921. 

Anyone  who  desires  an  increase 
in  knowledge  along  the  line  of  un¬ 
derdrainage  is  urged  to  make  ap¬ 
plication  early.  A  full  outline  of  the 
subjects  dealt  with  will  be  found  in 
the  Short  Course  Calendar,  obtain¬ 
able  from  the  President’s  Office,  O. 
A.  C. 

J.  H.  Shaw. 


We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  well 
known  “Hippity  Huss”  is  past  and 
gone  forever,  and  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  yells  have  taken  its  place: 

Rippity,  Rumpity,  Rapity,  Rad, 

We  are  the  girls  in  blue  and  white 
clad, 

Who  are,  who  are,  who  are  we, 

We  are  the  girls  of  M-a-c, 

Are  we  in  it,  well  I  should  smile, 
We’ve  been  in  it  for  a  long,  long 
while, 

M-a-c-d-o-n-a-l-d  Hall. 


Chemistry,  Cookery,  Physiology, 

Carbohydrates,  Proteins  and  the 
Calorie, 

Genetics,  Dietetics,  we  study  and  we 
root, 

Home  Economics,  Macdonald 
Institute. 

Tippity,  Lippity,  Plippity,  Plum, 

We’re  from  Macdonald,  here  we 
come, 

Look  us  over  as  we  pass, 

’22,  ’22,  Associate  Class. 
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E.  T.  Chesley, 
R.  E.  Baech,  ’23, 

E.  F.  Pineau,  ’21,  Agri. 

J.  G.  McCrimmon,  ’21,  Exper. 

A.  Fut/TON,  ’2.r,  Hort. 

E.  C.  Foreman,  ’20,  Poultry. 

H.  Shaw,  ’22,  Query  and 
Farm  Power. 

C.  A.  Ceine,  ’22,  Alumni 


’ 22 .  Editor-in- Chie / . 

Associate  Editor 

Miss  E.  Whiteeaw,  Mac.  Rep. 
Miss  B.  Laieby,.  Asst.  Rep. Mac 
F.  Thomas,  ’22,  Col.  Life. 

J.  W.  Edwards,  ’22,  Athletics. 
O.  R.  Evans,  ’23,  Locals. 

A.  T.  Brown,  Apiculture  3&52&S 


Mills’  Hall  House  Committee. 


BY  the  time  this  month’s  Review 
is  published  the  new  House 
Committee  of  Mills’  Hall  will  have 
been  elected. 

It  will  be  well  for  this  first  com¬ 
mittee  to  consider  very  carefully 
every  detail  of  their  administration 
for  in  after  years  precedent  will 
play  a  large  part  in  forming  customs 
and  usage.  What  is  done  the  first 
year  will  be  done  each  succeeding 
year,  for  precedent  makes  stronger 
rules  than  college  regulations. 
Rowdyism  this  term  will  surely  be¬ 
get  rowdyism  in  the  future;  and 
surely  we  have  had  enough  of  that 
in  the  “grey  limestone  building  of 
no  particular  style  of  architecture.” 

There,  the  old  adage  that  study 
makes  up  only  one  part  of  our  col¬ 
lege  course,  and  that  recreation  and 


college  activities  are  of  primary  im¬ 
portance  in  turning  out  a  well-balan¬ 
ced  student,  has  been  so  taken  to 
heart  that  the  majority  attempt  to 
practice  the  three  things  all  at 
the  same  time,  and  that  time  gen¬ 
erally  study  hours.  The  result  is  a 
howling  riotous  corridor  resembling 
most  closely  the  midway  of  a  Fair. 
We  have  read  soil  chemistry  with 
more  ease  under  the  fury  of  a  bar¬ 
rage  than  in  our  room  on  Craig  or 
Hunt  Street. 

Now  is  the  time  to  lay  the  found¬ 
ations  of  a  sane  Residential  life, 
based  on  the  privilege  of  every  man 
to  have  the  facilities  for  quiet  un¬ 
interrupted  study.  The  committee 
will  no  doubt  be  sorely  troubled  by 
a  few  individuals  who  never  before 
have  been  accorded  the  privilege  of 
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self  discipline,  and  by  those  turbul¬ 
ent  thoughtless  few  who  think  only 
of  their  own  likes  and  dislikes,  for¬ 
getting  the  many  who  live  on  their 
flat.  It  will  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  deal  firmly  and  impartially  with 
these  cases  at  the  very  outset  else 
will  student  rule  thereafter  be  a 
thing  at  which  to  scoff  and  disre¬ 
gard. 

It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  picture 
our  handsome  Common  Room  in 
the  future  as  a  peaceful  cosy  place 
where  friends  may  meet  for  conver¬ 
sation  and  visitors  be  entertained 


Insurance  for  Athletic 

WE  print  below  in  full  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  a  little  pamphlet 
issued  by  the  Athletic  Association. 
This  scheme  of  insurance  is  sound 
in  every  way  and  is  not  bound  about 
by  minute  technicalities.  Its  sole 
object  is  to  protect  athletes  from 
suffering  money  losses  through  mis¬ 
fortune  in  their  games.  Basketball 
and  hockey  players  would  do  well  to 
give  this  scheme  their  careful  at¬ 
tention. — Editor. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  players  in 
the  various  branches  of  athletics  at 
the  college  often  receive  injuries 
that  require  medical  and  hospital  at¬ 
tendance,  the  Athletic  Association 
has  thought  it  advisable  to  institute 
a  scheme  of  insurance  for  its  mem¬ 
bers.  The  Association  has  never 
been  in  a  position  financially  to  as¬ 
sist  injured  -players,  and  it  means  a 
very  serious  expense  to  the  man  who 
is  injured  and  has  to  pay  expenses 
connected  with  his  injury.  Last 
year  alone  in  all  branches  of  sport, 
injuries  directly  or  indirectly  cost 
the  victims  something  over  $350.00, 


untroubled  by  the  crash  of  “Jazz” 
and  the  tumult  of  our  modern  dance. 
We  have  perhaps  been  too  long  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  student  parlours 
for  our  minds  to  easily  conceive 
such  a  haven.  Yet  such  should  be 
the  function  of  this  beautiful  room, 
the  Review  believes.  It  hopes  to  see 
the  House  Committee  give  careful 
attention  here,  looking  into  the  fu¬ 
ture  and  picturing  tradition  built 
around  a  cheerful  comfortable  room 
of  pleasant  memories — “Mills’  Hall 
Common  Room.” 


Association  Members. 

and  in  three  or  four  cases  this  cost 
amounted  to  over  $50.00  per  man — 
a  very  serious  matter  for  the  indivi¬ 
dual,  but  easily  overcome  by  the 
scheme  which  follows. 

The  scheme  in  brief  is  one  of  co¬ 
operative  insurance.  Every  member 
who  wishes  to  become  insured  will 
pay  in  $2.00  to  the  Athletic  Associa¬ 
tion.  For  every  $2.00  paid  in  this 
manner,  the  Association  will  put  up 
$2.00.  Thus  if  there  were  50  men 
paid  in  $2.00  apiece  for  their  polic¬ 
ies  this  would  give  $100.00.  The 
Association  would  also  put  up 
$100.00,  bringing  the  total  to  $200.00. 
This  would  be  a  fund  by  which  the 
injuries  of  members  may  be  paid. 
If  the  season’s  injuries  amounted  to 
more  than  $200.00,  each  man  would 
be  paid  a  sum  portionate  to  the  cost 
of  his  injuries.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  season’s  injuries  amount  to 
less  than  $200.00,  every  man  would 
be  paid  in  full,  and  the  balance  go 
into  the  treasury  of  the  Association, 
or  be  kept  as  a  reserve  fund  for  next 
year.  If  more  than  50  men  took 
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out  policis  of  course  more  than 
$200.00  would  be  available  for  in¬ 
juries. 

Any  member  of  the  track,  football, 
basketball,  baseball,  or  hockey 
teams,  or  any  member  who  plays 
any  of  these  games,  or  participates 
in  any  manner  of  athletic  whatever 
cannot  afford  to  overlook  this.  A 
sprained  ankle,  broken  finger,  or 
even  the  most  minor  of  injuries 
would  easily  cost  over  $2.00,  and 
yet  for  this  very  small  sum  the  man 
insured,  if  he  should  break  his  arm 
or  collar-bone,  can  get  the  whole,  or 
nearly  the  whole,  of  his  expenses 
paid,  and  the  only  cost  to  him  will 
be  the  $2.00  paid  for  his  policy. 
This  scheme  will  easily  give  the 
greatest  amount  of  protection  at  the 
smallest  cost  of  any  scheme  that  can 
be  devised,  and  will  cover  any  man¬ 


ner  of  injury  received  in  any  of  the 
many  branches  of  sport  controlled 
directly  or  indirectly  by  the  Athletic 
Association  at  this  institution.  The 
policy  will  hold  good  until  college 
closes  in  the  spring. 

No  fellow  who  plays  any  game 
at  all  or  who  even  indulges  in  a 
minor  way  in  athletics  should  pass 
this  opportunity  up.  Rugby  men 
cannot  afford  to  miss  it.  Basketball 
baseball,  and  hockey  inter  year  and 
college  games,  will  be  on  soon.  Do 
not  take  a  chance.  Think  it  over 
seriously.  The  success  of  the  sch¬ 
eme  depends  on  a  goodly  number 
joining.  It  is  the  very  best  insur¬ 
ance  for  the  least  possible  money. 

Committee  in  charge, 

J.  W.  EDWARDS 
C.  A.  S.  SMITH 


Farm  Mechanics. 


THIS  is  the  age  of  machinery  and 
we  are  agricultural  students, 
but  do  we  learn  as  much  as  we 
should  about  the  machines  in  use  on 
a  farm?  Judging  by  the  number  of 
first  and  second  year  men  who  are 
anxious  to  take  the  Farm  Power 
course  this  year  the  answer  would 
seem  to  be  no.  It  is  true  that  we 
get  a  little  time  in  our  second  year 
for  learning  to  forge  a  link  and 
splice  a  rope,  and  to  take  a  glimpse 
at  gasoline  engines,  but  what  the 
average  man  would  rather  know  is 
how  to  operate  and  repair  a  tractor, 
a  mower,  a  binder,  or  even  a  Ford 
car.  For  every  farmer  who  runs  a 
forge  there  are  a  hundred  who  run 
a  Ford  car  or  a  tractor. 

One  of  the  most  popular  short 
courses  among  practical  young  far¬ 


mers  is  that  on  Farm  Power.  Some 
such  instruction  would  undoubtedly 
be  welcomed  by  the  general  students, 
and  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  have 
this  included  in  the  curriculum.  The 
associate  and  graduate  should  at 
least  know  as  much  as  the  short 
course  man  about  the  theory  and 
practice  of  the  most  common  forms 
of  agricultural  machinery,  but  this 
subject  does  not  seem  to  come  pro¬ 
perly  under  the  Manual  Training  or 
Physics  Department. 

The  failure  of  many  machines 
used  by  farmers  to  give,  satisfactory 
service  is  admitted  to  be  due,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  to  the  ignorance 
of  the  operator.  Both  the  man  who 
goes  back  to  the  farm  and  the  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  Agricultural  Option,  will 
feel  the  need  of  considerable  know- 
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ledge  in  this  branch.  Its  importance 
would  even  seem  to  warrant  the 
creation  of  a  special  department, 
fully  equipped  with  the  most  com¬ 


monly  used  types  of  modern  mach¬ 
inery  and  directed  by  someone  who 
would  keep  in  touch  with  their  im¬ 
provement  and  development. 


Our.  Y.  M.  C.  A. 


THE  Student  Conference  recently 
held  at  the  College  has  again 
brought  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  question  to 
the  fore.  To  be  or  not  to  be,  that 
is  the  question.  We  would  be  the 
last  to  dispute  the  need  of  such  an 
organization  in  a  city.  But  as  was 
pointed  out  last  fall  in  these  pages, 
we  have  yet  to  be  shown  where  in 
our  college  lies  scope  for  effective 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  work.  We  must  be  very 
sure  that  such  an  organization  is 
necessary  before  burdening  a  host 
of  students  with  further  executive 
duties  and  further  money  contribu¬ 
tions. 

There  are  now  a  number  of  cap¬ 


able  men  engaged  in  drawing  up  a 
schedule  of  future  Y.  M.  C.  A.  acti¬ 
vities.  This  schedule  should  bear 
our  closest  attention  for  the  yes  or 
the  no  for  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  depends 
upon  it.  It  will  be  only  the  fair  and 
sensible  thing  to  give  the  “Y”  an 
honest  chance  and  honest  help. 
Then  at  the  close  of  this  term  we 
should  be  able  to  put  the  question 
on  the  balance,  and  if  found  good 
by  all  means  let  us  have  the  organiz¬ 
ation,  but  if  found  wanting  do  away 
with  it. 

A  luke-warm,  stagnant  society  is 
so  much  useless  lumber  about  a  live 
college. 


In  Memoriam. 

* 

Monument  to  Miss  Ethel  Dickenson,  Graduate  of  Macdonald  Institute, 
Guelph,  Is  Unveiled  in  Newfoundland  Before  a  Large  Gathering, 


A  ceremony  of  commemoration  of 
a  most  noble  sacrifice  was  held  at  St. 
John’s,  Newfoundland,  on  October 
26th,  when  a  monument  was  unveil- 


§  From  the  Guelph  Evening  Mercury 
and  Advertiser. 


ed  to  the  memory  of  Miss  Ethel 
Dickenson,  who  lost  her  life  in  the 
influenza  epidemic  of  1918.  Lady 
Harris,  wife  of  His  Excellency  the 
Governor,  drew  off  the  ensign  cov¬ 
ering  the  monument  in  the  presence 
of  a  vast  gathering  of  spectators 
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including  many  of  the  notables  of 
Newfoundland. 

Mr.  Justice  Johnson,  chairman  of 
the  Citizens  Committee,  through 
whose  efforts  the  monument  was 
erected,  spoke  most  eloquently,  call¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  his  audience  .to 
the  way  in  which  Miss  Dickenson 
was  by  profession  an  educationist, 
and  from  her  studies  in  hygiene  and 
dietetics  became  qualified  for  the 
duties  of  a  nurse.  In  1915  she  went 
to  England,  and  for  nearly  three 
years  worked  at  Ascot  Hospital  as  a 
nurse,  giving  much  of  her  spare 
time  to  Wandsworth  No.  3  General 
Hospital,  helping  with  the  sick  of 
the  Newfoundland  Regiment.  She 
had  returned  in  1918  much  in  need 
of  rest,  and  resumed  her  work  as  a 
teacher  of  domestic  science.  When, 
in  the  autumn  of  1918  that  terrible 
scourge  of  influenza  broke  out  in  St. 
John’s  she  was  one  of  the  first  to 
volunteer  as  a  nurse  at  the  emer¬ 
gency  hospital,  and  hard  work  push¬ 
ed  to  its  extreme  when  she  was  not 
in  her  usual  strength  brought  upon 
her  the  extreme  penalty. 

Continuing,  Judge  Johnson  said, 
“Such  a  death  is  rightly  alluded  to 
as  a  sacrifice  of  self  in  no  degree 
smaller  than  that  which  was  made 
by  the  men  and  women  who  lost 
their  lives  in  the  recent  war,  and 
Miss  Dickenson’s  friends  have  justly 
felt  that  such  a  sacrifice  deserved 
to  be  commemorated  for  all  time. 
Here  near  the  spot  where  she  was 
born  and  brought  up,  facing  the 
street  which  looks  towards  the 
school  where  she  spent  her  earlier 
days,  we  now  unveil  a  monument 
which  not  only  will  add  to  the  grace 
of  this  corner,  but  will  for  all  time 
be  a  witness  to  the  men  and  women 
who  are  coming  after  her  that  a 


daughter  of  Newfoundland  so  well 
knew  herself  and  had  so  learned 
the  lesson  of  life  that  she  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  give  up  her  life  in  the  en¬ 
deavor  to  save  the  lives  of  others.” 

Description  of  Monument 

The  monument  is  of  Aberdeen 
granite  with  a  native  granite  found¬ 
ation  which  is  set  in  concrete.  The 
base  of  the  monument  is  seven  feet 
square  and  the  height  to  the  top  of 
the  cross  twenty-six  feet.  Mounted 
on  the  base  is  an  actagonal  shaft 
thirteen  feet  six  inches  high.  The 
monument  bears  the  following  in¬ 
scriptions  in  the  base: 

On  the  west  side  and  facing  Gower 
Street — “This  shaft  surmounted  by 
the  World  Emblem  of  Sacrifice,  is  set 
up  by  a  grateful  public  in  memory 
of  Ethel  Dickenson,  Volunteer 
Nurse,  who  in  the  great  epidemic  of 
1918  gave  her  life  while  tending  pat¬ 
ients  at  King  George  Fifth  Institute, 
St.  John’s.” 

On  the  East  side — “In  honor  also 
of  those  who  nursed  her  in  the  im¬ 
minent  shadow  of  death.” 

On  the  South  side — “And  I  will 
give  thee  a  Crown  of  life.” 

On  the  North  side — “Be  thou  faith¬ 
ful  unto  Death.” 

Miss  Ethel  Dickenson  was  a  stud¬ 
ent  at  Macdonald  Institute,  entering 
with  the  Junior  Normal  class  of 
1913,  and  completing  her  course 
with  the  class  of  1915.  Although 
many  graduates  of  the  Institute  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  differ¬ 
ent  ways,  Miss  Dickenson  was  the 
first  to  earn  a  civic  monument.  To 
those  who  remember  her  as  a  girl 
of  unusual  ability  and  charm  comes 
the  thought  that  in  her  life  and 
death  are  personified  the  daily  hero¬ 
ism  of  thousands  of  British  women. 
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Stunt  Night. 


Again  I  take  up  my  pen  to  write 
of  eventful  doings  at  Macdonald 
Hall.  This  time  “Stunt  Night.” 
Well,  it’s  a  thing  of  the  past  now, 
but  for  a  time  was  very  much  in  the 
present.  For  the  performers  the 
most  enjoyable  time  was  that  pre¬ 
ceding,  and  that  which  immediately 
followed  the  performance.  Secrecy 
and  united  classes  were  great  fea¬ 
tures  of  that  time  as  well  as  frantic 
efforts  to  obtain  garments,  whiskers, 
cooking  utensils,  etcetera,  without 
informing  their  respective  owners 
to  what  uses  they  were  being  put. 

The  Judges,  Dr.  Ross,  Professor 
Squirrell  and  Professor  Graham 
agreed  to  give  the  Junior  Normals 
the  first  prize. 

Mrs.  Ruggles  with  her  unnumber¬ 
ed  family  delighted  everyone  with 
her  efforts  to  teach  each  member  the 
proper  behaviour  required  of  them 
when  they  dine  out  on  Christmas 
Eve. 

The  other  “stunts”  given  by  the 
different  classes  were  as  follows: 

“Bachelor’s  Reverie,”  by  the  Sen¬ 
ior  Normals;  “A  Mock  Wedding,”  by 
the  Senior  Housekeepers,  and  “An 
Old  Girls’  Reunion,”  Senior  Asso¬ 
ciates.  From  the  junior  classes 
came  “Scenes  from  Alice  in  Won¬ 
derland,”  Housekeepers;  “A  Silent 
Church,”  Junior  Associates;  “Kit¬ 
chener’s  Entertainers,”  Homemak¬ 
ers,  and  “Coming  and  Going,”  Short 
Course. 

The  performers  felt  well  repaid 
for  the  time  they  had  spent  in  the 
preparation  of  their  stunts,  when 
they  heard  the  hearty  and  apprecia¬ 
tive  applause  of  the  audience. 

The  few  remaining  moments  be¬ 
fore  “lights  out”  were  spent  in 


dancing  with  the  visitors  from  the 
other  side  of  the  campus. 

-  “AUNTIE.” 

The  following  are  extracts  from 
the  “Stunt  Night”  programme: 


Song  of  the  Junior  Housekeepers 

Will  you  march  a  little  faster,  said 
Miss  Stockton  to  her  class, 

I  hear  you  need  more  exercise,  I’ll 
now  my  skill  surpass, 

You  can  forward  bend,  upward 
stretch,  and  lunge  and  plunge 
and  prance, 

And  then  she  had  the  nerve  to  say, 
“we’ll  do  a  classic  dance, 

But  if  in  public  you  should  dance, 
with  specie  called  the  male, 
Remember  all  the  rules  you  have — 
they  are  no  idle  tale.” 

“You  really  have  no  notion  how  de¬ 
lightful  ’tis  to  me 
To  ramble  with  the  ladies  thro’  the 
fresh,  new  chemistry, 

Just  a  very  small  equation — carbon 
only  needs  a  glance — 

Why  our  time  is  almost  over — we 
have  really  had  no  chance. 
Very  simple — all  in  good  time  it  will 
dawn  upon  you  all, 

Page  300,”  says  Sid  Curzon,  “we’ll 
be  thro’  the  book  this  fall.” 

“What  matters  it  how  far  you  go,” 
Miss  Roddick  then  replied, 
“They  get  it  all  in  cookery  and  then 
in  Foods  beside.” 

Miss  Dickie  plans  an  orphanage  and 
teaches  us  to  patch, 

Because  she  says,  the  Housekeepers 
are  never  known  to  match. 
Professor  Evans  dreams  that  we  de¬ 
vote  our  lives  to  Art, 

But  Dr.  Ross  assures  us  that  we  each 
one  has  a  heart. 
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Homemakers’  Chorus 

Oh,  they  sing  of  Associates  and 
Normals, 

Of  Short  Course  and  Housekeepers, 
too, 

If  the  gates  of  heaven  were  opened 
They’d  only  let  Homemakers 
through. 


Excellent  Openings  for  Dietitians 

An  experienced  Household  Sci¬ 
ence  graduate  inserted  the  following 
ad.  in  a  daily  paper: 

“A  household  science  graduate  de¬ 
sires  position  as  dietitian  or  house¬ 
keeper — experienced.” 

Here’s  the  reply  received: 

“A  answer  to  your  ad.  I  am  all 
alone  am  a  farmer  have  good  home 
not  much  work  like  to  get  a  house¬ 
keeper  let  me  know  how  much  tall 
you  are  and  how  much  you  waigh 
and  age  let  me  know  let  me  know 
what  you  do  it  is  lonesome  these 


long  winter  nights  alone  rite  soon.” 


In  Cooking  Class 

Miss  Roddick — “Miss  M.  and  Miss 
L.,  what  kind  of  pudding  are  you 
going  to  make?” 

M.  M. — “A  nut  and  a  prune,  work¬ 
ing  together.” 


Mrs.  Puller — “I  would  like  all  the 
girls  who  can  to  help  out  in  the 
choir.” 

Mabel — “I  would  help  the  audience 
out.” 


Table  Talk  on  Last  Day  of  Exams. 

Marj.  R. — “To-night  I  will  be  hav¬ 
ing  my  dinner  at  the  Margaret 
Eaton.” 

V.  M. — “That’s  a  good  place  to 
eat.” 

H.  M. — “It  will  be  Marjorie  eatin’ 
then.” 


The  Stock-Judging  Trips 


The  International  Stock  Judging 
competition,  which  is  held  annually 
in  Chicago,  affords  to  every  student, 
who  makes  it,  a  trip  well  worth  the 
time  and  expense  involved.  Several 
of  the  boys  being  directly  off  the 


farm  and  not  having  travelled  to 
any  great  extent  find  this  judging 
trip  most  invaluable  from  the  stand¬ 
point  that  it  widens  the  scope  of 
their  knowledge  of  how  the  other 
fellow  farms  and  how  he  makes  a 
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practical  success  of  stock-raising. 
During  the  fall  term  the  men  taking 
the  agricultural  option  under  the  in¬ 
struction  and  supervision  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Toole,  visited  a  number  of 
farms  in  the  vicinity  of  Guelph  and 
Elora  where  good  live  stock  is  rais¬ 
ed.  Each  man  was  scored  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  success  in  the  work,  and 
when  the  date  arrived  for  departure 
on  the  London  and  Toronto  trips, 
Professor  Toole  selected  the  follow¬ 
ing  seven  men,  according  to  their 
previous  aggregate  standing:  J.  J. 
McCague,  W.  H.  Grant,  S.  D.  Irvine, 
M.  C.  MacPhail,  G.  J.  Thompson,  C. 
M.  Ferguson,  F.  W.  Stock. 

A  week  was  spent  in  Western  On¬ 
tario  where  the  following  farmers 
were  visited,  and  practice  gained  in 
the  judging  of  their  live  stock: 
Hoopers,  for  Heifers;  Crouches  for 
Pereherons;  Col.  MacEwen’s  for 
Southdowns;  Patrick  and  Sons,  for 
Lincolns;  Brandon  Bros.,  of  Forest, 
for  Clydesdales;  Fraleigli’s  for  An¬ 
gus  cattle;  Telfer’s  for  Hampshire 
and  Brethour’s  for  Yorkshire  Swine. 

The  week  following  the  men  left 
for  Toronto  where  they  looked  over 
Russell’s  recently  imported  Short¬ 
horns,  which  have  since  been  sold. 
Going  to  Oshawa,  and  here  meeting 
the  ten  men  of  Macdonald  College, 
under  Professor  Barton,  the  two 
teams  saw  L.  O.  Clifford’s  Herefords, 
Ray  MacLaughlin’s  Shorthorns  and 
Smith  and  Richardson’s  Clydesdales. 
The  Ontario  team  then  returned  to 
Guelph  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  left 
on  November  twentieth  for  Lafay¬ 
ette,  Indiana.  The  courtesy  of  the 
American  was  revealed  to  the  boys 
when  they  were  given  a  special  pull- 
man  from  Detroit  to  Lafayette. 

With  the  assistance  of  Dean  Skin¬ 
ner  and  Professor  Smith  of  Purdue 


University,  the  boys  were  given  an 
opportunity  to  look  over  and  handle 
what  they  considered  to  be  the  most 
nicely  finished  stock  yet  witnessed 
on  the  trip.  Besides  the  live-stock, 
the  men  were  greatly  impressed  with 
the  magnitude  of  the  institution  and 
the  great  outlay  of  money  connected 
therewith.  Leaving  Purdue  Univer¬ 
sity,  a  better  acquaintance  was  made 
with  the  American  type  of  Belgian 
by  visiting  Stamp’s  farm  outside  of 
Roachdale. 

At  Champagne  University,  an  in¬ 
stitution  having  a  student  body  of 
between  five  and  six  thousand,  the 
boys  had  the  privilege  of  placing 
several  classes  of  sheep  and  swine. 

On  arriving  in  Chicago,  these 
members  of  the  team  who  had  not 
been  in  the  city  previously  were  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  commercial  stir, 
smokiness  and  unceasing  hum  of 
business. 

On  the  morning  of  the  competi¬ 
tion,  November  twenty  -  seventh, 
everyone  was  up  and  out  to  the  stock 
arena  at  seven.  Numbers  were  given 
to  each  contestant,  and  at  nine 
twenty-five  the  battle  opened.  The 
rings  of  live-stock  were  what  might, 
be  termed  “placeable  classes.” 

After  the  competition  ended  and 
reasons  were  given,  the  outlook  for 
Ontario  was  good,  as  they  had  the 
greatest  number  of  correct  placings, 
but  at  one-twenty-five  a.m.,  when  the 
standing  of  the  various  teams  were 
announced,  Ontario  fell  down  to 
thirteenth  place  among  the  twenty- 
one  competitors.  Next  day  individual 
scores  were  hunted  up  by  Professor 
Toole  and  when  it  was  found  out 
M.  C.  McPhail  was  eleventh  man  in 
the  competition,  and  first  in  sheep, 
with  G.  J.  Thompson,  third  in  beef 
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cattle,  things  looked  brighter  for  On¬ 
tario. 

On  Thursday,  December  second, 
the  team  returned  to  Guelph  pleas¬ 
ed  with  the  trip  and  deeply  indebt¬ 
ed  to  Professor  Toole.  While  out¬ 
side  the  judging  ring  his  jovial  and 


genial  disposition  made  him  one  of 
the  boys,  and  while  in  the  ring,  as 
a  coach,  he  is  unexcelled — and  has 
certainly  taught  the  boys  how  to  see 
live  stock. 

S.  D.  I.  ’21. 


Examinitis. 


“Old  men  say  my  aunt  has  green 
verandahs.”  I  am  not  sure  where  I 
live  and  have  forgotten  my  last 
name,  but  I  remember  what  old  men 
say  about  my  aunt’s  verandahs.  I 
can’t  recollect  where  I  promised  to 
go  for  Christmas,  but  thank  heavens 
I  have  written  my  last  exam.  I 
have  told  Prof.  Dean  that  lencocytes 
are  spart  parts  for  a  separator  and 
Mr.  Tomlinson  has  a  plan  of  my 
future  home  surrounded  by  a  per¬ 
ennial  border  of  rubber  plants  with 
match-sticks  in  them.  I  have  ex¬ 
plained  to  Prof.  Caesar  that  if  your 
hens  have  mites  you  dust  them  well 
with  lime,  rub  them  with  ointment, 

spray  them  with  kerosene,  dip  the 

* 

legs  in  crude  petroleum  and  hang 
them  up  to  dry.  Doc  Reed  has  my 
views  on  the  treatment  of  bog  spavin 
of  the  nasal  sinuses  and  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  destroying  the  animal  when 
in  doubt.  I  have  made  it  quite  plain 
to  Prof.  Howitt  that  spiraea  van- 
houteii  is  a  menace  to  the  cabbage 
crop  of  Ontario,  and  that  an  angios- 
perm  is  a  ripened  peduncle  with  its 
adherent  parts.  “Fergie”  has  two 
pages  from  me  on  the  history  of  the 
ditching  machine  since  the  time  of 
Alfred  the  Great  and  I  have  given 
Prof.  Stevenson  to  understand  that 
John  Hastings  was  a  man  who  sail¬ 
ed  down  the  Oise  in  a  canoe  and 
edited  “The  Daily  Week”  in  New 
York.  I  have  presented  the  Mechan¬ 
ics  Department  with  an  autograph¬ 


ed  sketch  of  an  anvil  in  full  blast, 
and  outlined  the  steps  to  be  taken 
if  an  engine  starts  to  fizz.  They 
were  to  be  long  ones  in  any  con¬ 
venient  direction.  Prof.  Sackville 
has  my  ration  of  cottonseed  and 
split  peas  for  young  pigs,  and  I  have 
given  him  some  valuable  sugges¬ 
tions  on  the  pork  and  beans  trade 
with  Great  Britain.  The  Chemistry 
was  a  bit  hard,  and  I  couldn’t  think 
who  the  Olefine  Family  were.  I 
was  going  to  say  that  Mrs.  Olefine 
died  young  and  there  was  one  child, 
but  he  might  have  thought  I  was 
guessing.  If  he  had  only  asked 
how  to  make  ethyl  alcolhol  in  a 
private  still  I  could  have  told  him. 
But  the  Field  Husbandry  was  a 
cinch.  I  had  the  score  cards  pat. 
“Soldiers  fight  better  when  full  of 
peanuts.”  Guess  I  passed  alright, 
thanks  to  Aunty’s  verandahs. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 

Dr.  O.  J.  Stevenson,  Professor  of 
English  at  the  O.A.C.,  attended  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English  in  Chicago,  Ill. 
Professor  Stevenson  was  made  a 
Director  of  the  Council.  He  has  had 
a  long  and  very  successful  career  as 
a  Public  and  High  School  teacher. 
Since  coming  to  the  College  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  English,  he  has  inaugurat¬ 
ed  the  use  of  the  phonograph  and 
lantern  slides  in  the  teaching  of 
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English.  Music,  Painting  and  Archi¬ 
tecture  go  hand  in  hand  with  Liter¬ 
ature,  and  a  well  balanced  course  is 
followed. 

The  O.  A.  C.  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  College  in  Canada  to 
establish  a  course  in  Canadian  Lit¬ 
erature.  The  present  course  was  es¬ 
tablished  by  President  J.  B.  Rey¬ 
nolds,  a  number  of  years  ago,  who 
was  then  Professor  of  English  at 
O.A.C. 

The  English  Department  plan  to 
do  considerable  extension  work  in 
the  near  future.  This  will  be  under¬ 
taken  with  the  object  of  reviving  in¬ 
terest  in  debating  and  literary  so¬ 
cieties  in  Rural  Ontario. 


BACTERIOLOGY 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society 
of  American  Bacteriologists  was 
held  in  Chicago,  Ill.,  on  December 
28th,  29th  and  30th.  Professor  D.  H. 
Jones  of  the  Bacteriology  Depart¬ 
ment,  O.A.C.,  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  Agricultural  and 
Industrial  Section  of  the  Society. 
He  had  charge  of  the  arrangement 
of  the  programme  dealing  with  this 
section. 

Professor  Jones  read  a  paper  deal¬ 
ing  with  “The  Efficiency  of  the 


Agglutination  Test  for  Contagious 
Abortion.”  The  Bacteriology  De¬ 
partment  at  the  College  has  done 
considerable  research  work  on  this 
troublesome  disease. 

At  the  same  meeting  Professor 
Jones  read  a  paper  on  “Yeasts  and 
Molds  in  Pasteurized  Cream  with 
some  suggestions  as  to  their  prob¬ 
able  source,”  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Lund, 
Lecturer  in  Bacteriology  at  O.A.C. 

Professor  Jones  is  recognized  as 
an  authority  all  over  the  continent 
on  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Bac¬ 
teriology.  This  Department  has 
been  headed  by  some  very  able 
men.  Dr.  Harrison,  President  of 
Macdonald  College,  St.  Anne,  Que., 
formerly  held  the  Professorship. 
While  at  Guelph  he  discovered  and 
named  the  causal  organism  produc¬ 
ing  bitterness  in  milk. 


MASONIC  BANQUET 

The  Masonic  brethren  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  held  their  annual  social  evening 
in  December  in  the  Guelph  Armour¬ 
ies.  One  hundred  and  twenty  per¬ 
sons  sat  down  at  Ithe  banquet 
table.  Prof.  J.  E.  Howitt  was  toast 
master,  and  Mrs.  K.  Galbraith  and 
Mrs.  W.  Squirrell  were  the  hostess¬ 
es. 


Concerts  in  Aid  of  Memorial  Hall  Fund. 


Mr.  Fulton  and  Mr.  Patton 
who  were  mainly  responsible  for 
last  term’s  excellent  concert,  are 
getting  their  heads  together  again, 
and  we  may  look  for  another  con¬ 
cert  in  the  near  future.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  Returned  Men’s 
Club  take  over  the  organization 
work  for  this  new  production,  and 
so  relieve  our  two  noted  theatrical 
producers  from  all  ticket  selling  and 


kindred  worries.  The  suggestion  is 
a  good  one.  With  their  whole  ener¬ 
gies  turned  to  the  producing  end  of 
a  fresh  and  up  to  the  minute  show, 
we  may  look  for  something  excep¬ 
tionally  good  from  George  and 
Andy. 

The  Review  takes  off  its  hat  to 
these  two  gentlemen.  They  alone 
are  striving  gallantly  to  help  along 
our  almost  forgotten  Memorial  Hall 
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Fund.  They  are  not  selfish,  how¬ 
ever,  and  will  accept  any  assistance 
offered. 

Are  there  any  wealthy  graduates 
of  the  O.A.C.? 


The  following  appeared  in  the 
London  Free  Press: 

The  strong  endorsation  of  the 
agriculture  courses,  which  are  being 
considered  for  Western  University, 
featured  the  meeting  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Ontario  O.A.C.  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion,  held  at  the  local  department  of 
agriculture  last  night.  A  plan  for 
teaching  agriculture  in  public 
schools  with  nature  study  [as  the 
base  will  be  suggested  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  education. 

Ool.  W.  J.  Brown  presented  the 
ideas  which  it  is  planned  to  intro¬ 
duce  at  the  Western  University  in 
the  form  of  an  arts  course,  which 
will  have  a  special  inclination  to¬ 
wards  the  arts  application  to  agri¬ 
culture.  One  member  declared  that 
if  agriculture  was  to  receive  its  pro¬ 
per  standing  in  the  opinion  of  men, 
agricultural  education  should  be  in¬ 
troduced  into  every  form  of  college. 


The  idea  of  an  arts  course  in  agri¬ 
culture  would  greatly  aid  in  the 
work,  it  was  stated. 

F.  H.  Grindley,  of  Ottawa,  told 
of  some  Organization  work  which 
was  being  carried  on  throughout 
Canada  and  stated  that  the  Canad¬ 
ian  Society  of  Technical  Agriculture 
would  be  in  a  position  to  help  in  the 
formation  of  local  organizations 
within  a  short  time. 

Mr.  Porter  presented  the  issue  of 
agricultural  education  in  the  schools 
and  pointed  out  the  faults  of  the 
agriculture  which  is  at  present 
taught  in  the  rural  schools  of  the 
province.  In  most  cases,  he  stated, 
the  teachers  had  not  been  properly 
trained  to  take  charge  of  the  work 
and  as  a  result  the  pupils  were  suf¬ 
fering.  On  his  suggestion,  after  a 
lengthy  discussion,  a  committee  was 
named  to  prepare  a  resolution  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Alumni  for  ap¬ 
proval,  to  be  presented  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  education,  advocating  var¬ 
ious  changes  in  the  agricultural  cur¬ 
riculum  of  public  schools. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on 
September  15th,  in  Chatham,  Ont. 


The  Conversat. 


We  have  two  programmes  to  guide 
us  at  the  O.A.C.  One  is  presented 
to  us  in  the  form  of  a  college  cal¬ 
endar,  the  other  one  is  never  en¬ 
tirely  in  print.  This  latter  is  our 
social  guide.  It  lacks  the  stability 
characterizing  that  of  the  former, 
in  that  it  is  subjected  to  many  more 
and  greater  changes  from  day  to 
day,  and  year  to  year.  It  fluctuates 
apace  with  the  change  of  charact¬ 
ers  constituting  our  student  body. 

But  custom  has  established 
through  time,  certain  acknowledged 
rules  and  regulations  to  be  taken 


for  granted  which,  although  not  in 

tabulated  form  in  black  and  white, 

> 

become  readily  accepted  by  the 
student  as  he  climbs  up  the  four 
flights  to  the  “O  Pip”  at  the  end  of 
his  fourth  year.  We  soon  learn 
that  year  banquets  are  quite  cus¬ 
tomary;  that  Mac.  Hall  has  a  door 
bell.  We  look  forward  to  the  pro¬ 
menade,  the  Hallowe’en  dance  and 
the  Conversat  as  three  great  events 
of  the  year  at  College,  which  have 
been,  shall  now,  and  may  hereafter 
always  occur  from  year  to  year  in 
their  proper  order  of  sequence  as 
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regularly  and  as  unaltered  as  the 
insect  collections  presented  to  Prof. 
Baker  at  the  Biology  Department. 

We  go,  we  see  and  we  have  a  good 
time,  caring  not  and  sometimes 
knowing  not  who  is  responsible  for 
organizing  and  engineering  the 
event  of  the  evening,  until  finally 
our  turn  to  do  the  work  arrives. 
The  O.A.C.  Conversazione  had  its 
origin  with  Year  ’05.  It  became  a 
recognized  fact  that  the  Junior  Year 
take  the  responsibility  of  putting  it 
on.  During  the  war  the  custom  was 
waived,  but  revived  again  in  1920, 
to  fall  on  the  shoulders  of  Year  ’21. 
In  previous  years  the  apparent  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  Conversat  was  to  bring 
together  the  faculty  students,  grad¬ 
uates  and  their  friends  and  relatives 
for  a  social  evening  at  the  College. 
Year  ’21  commenced  the  post-war 
movement  by  making  dancing  the 
main  feature  of  the  programme. 


Year  ’22  must  necessarily  follow  suit 
since  environment  and  popular  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment  favor  such  form  of  en¬ 
tertainment  above  any  other  that 
would  be  possible  to  stage  at  O.A.C. 

Thus  we  find  the  third  year  mak¬ 
ing  elaborate  preparations  for  the 
major  event  of  the  winter  term. 

The  Conversat  will  be  held  on 
January  the  28th  in  the  large  Din¬ 
ing  Hall  at  the  College.  Preparations 
are  already  under  way  for  the  de¬ 
corating  of  the  main  hall  and  ad¬ 
joining  rooms.  Jardine’s  fourteen 
piece  orchestra  from  Toronto  has 
been  engaged  for  the  evening.  The 
dance  programme  consists  of  seven¬ 
teen  numbers.  Refreshments  will  be 
served  between  the  ninth  and  tenth 
dances  in  the  three  rooms  adjoining 
the  main  hall.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  for  the  entertainment  of 
guests  not  wishing  to  dance. 


CONVERSAT  GUESTS 

The  Review  extends  a  warm  welcome  to  all  Conversat  guests,  and 
hopes  that  a  very  cheery  evening  will  be  had  by  all. 


Hockey. 


S.  PI.  Gandier,  Manager. 

Ice  hockey  was  “invented”  by 
Canadians,  and  is  a  sport  peculiarly 
adapted  to  our  Canadian  climate, 
though  it  is  now  played  in  every 
country  where  climatic  conditions 
will  permit.  Rugby  is  the  supreme 
fall  game  for  our  colleges,  and 


hockey  should  be  fostered  as  the 
greatest  winter  sport. 

Hockey  is  a  game  which  must  be 
learned  and  developed  during  boy¬ 
hood.  Skill  on  skates  cannot  be  ac¬ 
quired  in  later  years,  and  the  same 
applies  to  the  adept  handling  of  a 
hockey  stick.  For  this  reason,  as  a 
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rule,  good  hockey  players  are  not  too 
plentiful  even  in  hockey  centres 
where  many  boys  have  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  grow  up  with  the  game.  We 
therefore  have  no  difficulty  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  reason  for  the  usual 
dearth  of  good  hockey  players  at  the 
O.A.C.  Country  districts  do  not  pro¬ 
duce  hockey  players.  A  good  team 
at  this  college  is  an  exception,  and 
in  my  experience  a  hockey  champ¬ 
ionship  has  never  sojourned  with  us 
for  the  space  of  a  single  summer. 
We  are  obliged  to  look  to  the  town 
and  city  student  for  hockey  material, 
and  the  field  usually  is  not  wide 
enough  to  produce  a  first-class  team. 
Each  year  we  have  never  given  up 
hope;  each  winter  we  have  had  a 
team  entered  in  an  intermediate  ser¬ 
ies;  each  winter  the  boys  have  stuck 
to  it  for  the  sake  of  the  sport,  and 
after  all  this  is  the  prime  object  of 
all  games  and  athletics. 

We  are  on  the  eve  of  another 
hockey  season.  It  would  be  unwise 
to  make  any  rash  prophesies.  At 
the  same  time  we  are  privileged  to 
assume  a  certain  amount  of  confid¬ 
ence,  and  confidence  is  not  born  of 
hope.  There  must  be  something 
tangible  to  back  it  up,  and  we  think 
we  have  the  material..  What  is  com¬ 
monly  known  as  a  “hunch”  seems 
to  permeate  the  hockey  squad.  I 
have  noticed  this  same  “indefinable 
something”  in  the  rugby  squad  in 
different  seasons,  and  to  my  mind 
this  spirit  is  the  first  requisite  to  a 
good  team.  The  proper  “morale” 
from  the  commencement  of  the  sea¬ 
son  means  that  the  players  will  give 
their  best  to  the  game,  and  such  a 
team  will  often  go  farther  than  one 
composed  of  stars  where  the  spirit 
is  lacking.  The  Dental  Hockey  Club 
of  the  Senior  O.  H.  A.  last  winter  is 
an  outstanding  example  of  the  “All- 


Star  Outfit”  without  the  “punch.” 

But  a  hockey  team  cannot  hope 
for  victories  with  willingness  and 
ability  only.  Hard  work  and  skill 
must  be  directed  in  the  proper  chan¬ 
nels  to  round  out  perfect  team  play. 
This  is  where  the  coach  steps  in. 
We  are  now  negotiating  with  one  of 
the  best  coaches  in  the  game,  a  man 
who  is  handling  both  a  Senior  O.  H. 
A.  team  and  a  professional  team.  If 
we  are  fortunate  enough  to  secure 
his  services  our  coaching  worries 
are  well  solved.  We  have  never  had 
a  coach  of  recognized  ability  and  if 
present  plans  carry,  we  “have  the 
jump”  on  other  seasons  in  this  re¬ 
spect  also. 

A  team  cannot  be  developed  by  in¬ 
dulging  in  practices  only,  especially 
if  some  of  the  men  are  “green.”  It 
is  the  intention  of  the  management 
to  arrange  a  number  of  preliminary 
games  in  order  that  the  players 
might  “find  themselves”  before  the 
regular  league  games  commence. 
The  first  team  is  entered  in  the  In¬ 
termediate  Series  of  the  Intercolleg¬ 
iate  Union.  Varsity  II  is  always  a 
strong  team  and  will  be  our  stumb¬ 
ling  block  to  the  championship.  We 
have  profited  from  past  experiences 
and  do  not  underestimate  our  op¬ 
ponents.  Nevertheless,  if  our  confid¬ 
ence  is  not  misplaced,  group  honors 
at  least  may  go  to  the  “Red  and 
Blue.”  The  second  team  will  have 
every  opportunity  to  show  their 
worth.  They  have  been  entered  in 
the  Guelph  City  League,  and  these 
games  should  put  them  on  edge  for 
the  Jennings  Cup  contests  with  the 
faculties  of  the  University  of  To¬ 
ronto.  Judging  by  the  spirit  with 
which  the  players  commenced  train¬ 
ing  before  the  Xmas  vacation  (pro¬ 
vided  tfre  enthusiasm  has  not  waned 
during  the  holidays),  the  teams 
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should  be  in  excellent  condition  for 
their  first  games,  and  an  early  win¬ 
ner  is  usually  there  or  thereabouts 
when  the  final  game  is  played.  The 
following  are  absolutely  necessary 
to  carry  the  season  through  to  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  conclusion  : 

(1)  Enthusiasm  for  the  game. 

Games  of 

BASKETBALL 
2nd  Year  vs.  1st  Year 

Second  and  First  Year  clashed  in 
the  inter-year  series  on  November 
23rd.  The  Freshmen  opened  the 
scoring  by  a  neat  shot  by  Lindsay, 
which  was  quickly  evened  up  by  the 
Second  Year,  who  then  forged 
ahead,  keeping  the  play  in  the 
Freshmen  territory  a  good  deal  of 
the  time.  At  half  time  the  score 
stood  20-11.  The  Sophs  had  the 
play  to  themselves  during  the  se¬ 
cond  period.  The  final  score  stood 
50-10  second  year. 

Second  Year — Centre,  Van  Haar- 
len;  Forwards,  Cheney  and  Stanley; 
Guards,  Horne  and  Evans. 

First  Year — Centre — Falker;  For¬ 
wards,  Lindsay  and  Holman;  Guards, 
Nellon  and  Donaldson. 


II  vs.  IY 

Two  of  the  most  interesting 
basketball  games  of  the  season  were 
witnessed  in  the  Gym.  by  a  small 
but  enthusiastic  audience  on  the  af¬ 
ternoon  of  November  27th.  In  the 
first  game  ’21  became  entangled 
with  ’23,  to  the  discompiture  of  the 
latter.  For  ’23,  the  honours  were 
won  by  ‘‘Ben”  Cheney  during  the 
first  half,  and  by  “Bub”  Zeigler,  who 
scored  beautifully  from  centre,  in 
the  second.  The  stars  of  ’21  were 
Harry  Smallfield,  Clemens  and  Pegg, 


(2)  Confidence  in  yourself  and 
your  team. 

(3)  Hard  work. 

(4)  Strict  observance  of  the  rules 
of  discipline  both  on  and  off  the  ice. 

Let  us  all  pull  together  for  a  win¬ 
ner. 

the  Season. 

¥ 

who  played  very  accurately  and  con¬ 
sistently  during  the  entire  session. 
The  most  pleasing  feature  of  the 
game  was  the  entire  absence  of  any 
rough  stuff.  The  referee  was  Harry 
Rowland,  B.  S.  A.,  and  the  final 
score  was  27-17. 


I  vs.  Ill 

In  the  game  between  ’22  and  ’24, 
there  was  •  *  less  variation  in  the 
score,  consequently,  increased  ex¬ 
citement.  For  some  time  ’22  were 
unable  to  secure  any  appreciable 
lead  on  their  opponents,  and  only 
when  Fidlar  and  Haddon  broke 
loose  toward  the  end  of  the  game, 
were  they  able  to  do  so.  The  final 
score  was  27-25.  Unfortunately  it 
was  hardly  as  free  of  fouls  as  was 
the  first  game,  and  some  of  the 
players  became  a  shade  too  enthus¬ 
iastic,  especially  during  the  second 
half.  “Curly”  Holman  played  a 
pleasing  game  for  ’24  and  scored 
frequently. 


Juniors  vs.  Seniors 
A  keen,  well  contested  game  of 
basketball  took  place  between  Sen¬ 
iors  and  Juniors  on  Thursday  night, 
November  00th. ‘Interest  was  high  as 
a  win  by  either  team  meant  the 
leadership  of  the  series. 

The  game  opened  fast,  and  the 
Seniors  showed  some  neat  combin¬ 
ations  which  netted  them  quite  a 
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few  baskets,  Smallfield  and  Cle¬ 
ment  doing  the  most  of  the  scoring. 
For  the  Juniors  Watson  scored  most 
of  the  baskets.  Fidlar  played  his 
usual  stellar  game,  but  was  greatly 
hampered  by  Foreman’s  close  check¬ 
ing.  The  first  half  finished  15-10  for 
the  Seniors. 

At  half  time  the  teams  were  con¬ 
siderably  shifted.  For  the  Juniors 
Hadden  and  Whitelock  replaced 
Watson  and  Hart,,  and  helped 
greatly  to  put  the  Juniors  ahead. 
Haddon  and  Fidlar  combined  to 
score  several  neat  shots,  while 
Whitelock  at  defence  covered  his 
man  well.  The  final  score  was  28-23 
for  the* Juniors. 

CAGE  BALL 
Juniors  vs.  Seniors 

The  first  game  of  the  inter-year 
series  was  scheduled  for  April  16th 
between  Junior  and  Seniors.  As  a 
full  complement  of  the  Seniors  did 
not  turn  out  for  the  game  it  was 
given  to  the  Juniors  by  default.  The 
The  ranks  of  the  Seniors  were  filled 
up  by  the  onlookers,  and  a  game  was 
commenced.  The  game  developed 
into  a  good-natured  melee,  the  main 


object  being  to  divert  the  other  fel¬ 
low’s  attention  by  butting  into  him 
when  he  wasn’t  looking.  The  Jun¬ 
iors,  by  the  aid  of  their  rugby  play¬ 
ers,  made  quite  a  number  of  bucks, 
which  though  successful  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree,  did  not  help  them  to 
score.  Their  bucks  usually  resulted 
in  a  struggling  mass  of  players  be¬ 
ing  thrown  into  a  heap  on  the  field. 
The  Seniors  were  forced  to  play  for 
the  most  part  on  the  defensive,  but 
managed  to  prevent  the  worthy  Jun¬ 
iors  from  scoring.  The  game  was 
played  in  two  15  minute  periods. 


First  Year  vs.  Second  Year 
The  second  game  of  the  Inter- 
Year  series  was  played  on  the  snow 
clad  campus  on  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon,  November  17th,  between  the 
1st  and  2nd  years.  “Ike,”  captain  of 
the  Sophes,  winning  the  toss,  elect¬ 
ed  to  play  with  the  wind  in  his  favor. 
At  half  time  the  score  was  6-0  in 
favor  of  the  second  year.  On  resum¬ 
ing  play  the  Freshmen  began  to 
press,  and  eventually  scored.  The 
game  was  most  exciting  and  fast 
throughout,  and  resulted  in  a  vic¬ 
tory  of  6-1  for  the  second  year. 
“Doc”  Edwards  officiated  as  referee. 


Interfaculty  ’Swimming  Meet. 


O.A.C.  swimmers  started  for  To¬ 
ronto  with  many  anticipations  of  a 
good  beating,  their  sinking  hearts 
going  down  a  notch  farther  with 
each  of  the  many  bumps  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  famous  Guelph  street 
cars. 

Arrived  in  Toronto  via  Radial, 
thence  to  Hart  House.  Our  treat¬ 
ment  here  was  indeed  generous;  a 
suite  of  rooms  with  bath;  easy 
chairs;  reading  lamps  and  rugs. 


For  one  night  we  were  plutocrats  of 
luxury. 

At  eight  p.m.  events  started;  the 
Varsity  men  seemed  like  racing  fish, 
but  could  not  imitate  a  frog  very 
well.  Consequently  “Brandy”  and 
“Woody”  tied  for  second  place  (O. 
A.  C.  spirits  rising).  In  Fancy  Div¬ 
ing  Lindsay  came  second  (O.  A.  C. 
safety  valve  started  sizzling;  sur¬ 
plus  energy  was  let  out  with  “Allere- 
bo;”  and  it  sounded  every  bit  as 
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snappy  as  any  yell  given  that  night) 
— nothing  like  team  rooting  for  it¬ 
self.  “Shep,”  after  assuming  a  pray¬ 
erful  attitude  (presumably  asking 
the  gods  for  assistance)  succeeded  in 
securing  third  place  in  the  long 
plunge.  The  relay  was  the  last  event 
and  O.A.C.  received  one  point  for 
fourth  place. 

Total  9  points;  standing  4th;  six 
faculties  competing. 

After  the  meet  the  team  started 
out  in  Mr.  Lindsay’s  (Sr.)  car  with 
a  vague  idea  of  painting  the  town, 


disturbing  the  peace,  or  doing  some¬ 
thing  very  unusual.  Owing  to  the 
size  of  the  town,  and  the  small  num¬ 
ber  of  joy  riders,  results  were  ne¬ 
gligible;  and  after  a  hearty  feed  the 
emulators  of  our  finny  brethren  re¬ 
tired — weary  ’tis  true,  but  with  a 
feeling  of  having  had  a  good  time, 
fine  treatment,  and  an  excellent  sup¬ 
per. 

Members  of  the  team:  B.  B.  Lind¬ 
say,  T.  J.  Wood,  D.  F.  Adams,  T.  W. 
Brennan,  E.  R.  Sheppard. 


OJiTh  The  pu.<55 
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THE  PRELIMINARY  BOXING 
BOUTS 

A  crowd  of  boxers,  would-be  box¬ 
ers,  and  fans  gathered  in  the  col¬ 
lege  gymnasium  to  witness  the  eli¬ 
mination  tournament  which  was  to 
decide  who  should  represent  the  col¬ 
lege  in  the  tournament  with  Var¬ 
sity. 

There  were  four  bouts  on  which 
decisions  were  given,  the  first  of 
which  was  the  145  lb.  class,  between 
Brennan,  third  year,  and  Kinchsul- 
ar,  second  year,  Kinch  did  some 
very  good  work,  but  was  no  match 
for  the  quick  fisted  Brandy,  in  whose 
favour  the  decision  was  given. 

The  125  lb.  bout  was  next  fought 
by  Wilson  of  ’22  and  C.  A.  Smith  of 
’23.  This  was  a  neatly  fought  bout, 
both  contestants  showing  some  fine 


footwork.  The  judges  decided  in 
favour  of  Wilson. 

The  most  spirited  contest  of  the 
day  was  between  McIntosh  ’23  and 
Watson  ’22,  representing  the  115  lb. 
class.  These  two  did  some  fine  fast 
work  which  was  greatly  appreciat¬ 
ed  by  the  onlookers.  The  decision 
was  given  in  favour  of  McIntosh. 

Bishopric  and  F.  Smith,  both  of 
the  first  year,  put  up  a  hard  fight 
for  the  championship  of  the  135  lb. 
class.  After  four  rounds  the  judges 
decided  in  favour  of  Smith. 

McMillan  of  ’22  and  Lothian  of  ’23 
gave  an  exhibition  bout,  on  which 
no  decision  was  given,  as  the  con¬ 
testants  were  of  different  classes. 


WRESTLING 

The  preceding  articles  printed  in 
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this  column  were  devoted  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  wrestling,  its  merits  as  a 
sport,  and  its  value  as  a  builder  of 
health  and  strength.  It  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  writer  in  this  paper  to 
ennumerate  some  of  the  natural 
characteristics  essential  in  a  wrest¬ 
ler  and  to  suggest  means  of  develop¬ 
ing  these. 

Strength,  sense  of  balance  and 
speed  are  three  of  the  wrestler’s 
most  important  assets.  Strength 
alone  is  valuable,  but  when  found  in 
combination  with  plenty  of  speed 
and  a  proper  sense  of  balance,  its 
value  becomes  doubly  important. 
Rapid  thinking,  alertness  and  an 
aggressive  deposition  are  very  es- 
ential  in  the  direction  of  the  physi¬ 
cal  attributes.  These  are  character¬ 
istics  which  must  be  inherited  in 
some  degree  at  least;  but  they  are 
very  responsive  to  intelligently  di¬ 
rected  exercise. 

The  exercise  of  wrestling  itself 
is  a  great  developer  of  strength,  but 
should  be  supplemented  with  weight¬ 
lifting  exercises.  Weights  should  be 
used  that  can  be  lifted  quickly;  but 
they  must  be  heavy  enough  to  make 
the  operation  difficult.  This  work 
should  proceed  on  a  progressive 
scale;  heavier  weights  being  used 


as  strength  increases.  Weight-lift¬ 
ing  has  a  tendency  to  create  a 
“muscle-bound”  condition  unless 
supplemented  with  lighter,  faster 
work. 

For  the  development  of  agility  and 
sense  of  balance,  gym.  work  is  ex¬ 
cellent.  Make  use  of  the  horizontal 
and  parallel  bars,  and  take  occasion¬ 
al  round  out  of  the  punching  bag. 
These  exercises  give  the  muscle  the 
necessary  elasticity  and  facility  of 
movement. 

A  game  of  basketball  once  in  a 
while  will  do  a  great  deal  for  the 
wrestler.  This  game  makes  one  alert 
and  stimulates  subtleness.  It  also 
improves  one’s  balance,  increases 
endurance  and  produces  litheness  of 
body. 

One  purpose  of  participating  in 
other  exercises  is  to  get  the  muscle 
of  the  limbs  and  body  into  condition 
for  real  mat  work.  The  wrestler 
should  also  practice  these  when 
training  for  an  important  contest. 
He  is  likely  to  get  “stale”  if  he  de¬ 
pends  entirely  upon  wrestling  as  an 
exercise.  By  getting  into  other  work 
his  thoughts  are  diverted  from  the 
coming  event,  and  the  tension  of 
his  nerves  is  relaxed. 

W.  A.  Young  ’22 


A  friend  is  one  who  knows  all  about  you ,  and  loves 
you  just  the  same . 
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ALUMNI 


To  Alumni:  This  Department  aims  to  keep  old  Classmates  in  touch  with  one 
another.  To  keep  fresh  and  interesting  the  friendships  formed  and  the  associations 
surrounding  the  old  College.  To  do  this  let  each  contribute  any  news  of  interest  to 
his  or  her  classmates.  Then  we  will  have  a  live  alumni  department  and  a  never  failing 
source  of  news  items.  So  send  in  your  gossip  and  help  the  Editor. 


Objects  of  Ontario  Alumni  Association. 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  ex-stud¬ 
ents  of  the  0.  A.  College  have  never 
had  a  medium  through  which  to  ex¬ 
press,  en  masse,  their  opinions  re¬ 
garding  important  agricultural  mat¬ 
ters,  a  movement  has  been  on  foot 
to  establish  a  provincial  organiza¬ 
tion  of  0.  A  .C.  Alumni.  The  pioneers 
of  this  proposed  association  were 
the  Western  Ontario  O.A.C.  Alumni 
Association,  which  was  definitely  es¬ 
tablished  in  October,  1919,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  conferences  and  meetings 
called  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Finn,  Agricultur¬ 
al  Representative,  to  stir  up  interest 
in  a  Middlesex  organization,  and 
eventually  a  unit  for  each  country 
in  Western  Ontario.  Following  their 
lead,  the  Alumni  in  Central  Ontario 
formed  a  similar  organization  in 
January  of  this  year,  and  since  then, 
plans  have  been  under  way  for  an 
Eastern  unit. 

Briefly,  the  aims  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  are:  ‘To  establish  a  fraternity 
of  ex-students  of  the  O.A.C. ;  to  sti¬ 
mulate  social  and  economic  progress 
in  rural  life;  to  co-ordinate  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  those  engaged  in  practical 
and  professional  agriculture,  and  to 
promote  agricultural  education,  co¬ 
operation,  and  leadership.’ 

Since  the  inception  of  our  Asso¬ 


ciation,  meetings  have  been  held 
about  every  month  and  a  half,  a  very 
comprehensive  program  of  work 
drawn  up,  and  the  subjects  submit¬ 
ted  for  discussion  dealt  with  in  a 
very  practical  way.  The  Association 
has  taken  a'ction  on  the  following 
matters:  (1)  the  transference  of 

the  extension  work  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  to  Guelph;  (2) 
placing  of  the  office  of  Agent-Gen¬ 
eral  for  Ontario  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture;  (3)  obtaining  suitable  ini- 
migrants  for  Western  Ontario;  (4) 
Agricultural  Education  in  Schools; 
(5)  the  indorsement  of  the  action 
of  the  Western  University,  London, 
in  establishing  a  course  in  Arts  and 
Agriculture  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts, 
thus  giving  Agriculture  its  proper 
status  with  other  sciences. 

At  the  last  meeting  on  October 
17th,  Mr.  F.  H.  Grindley  outlined  the 
work  of  the  Canadian  Society  of 
Technical  Agriculturists,  pointing 
out  how  the  associations  could  work 
together  for  mutual  benefit.  Col. 
W.  J.  Brown,  the  President,  gave  a 
practical  talk  on  “The  Western  Uni¬ 
versity  and  Agricultural  Education.” 
Following  that  the  resolution  en¬ 
dorsing  the  recent  action  of  the 
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Western  University,  as  referred  to 
above,  was  passed. 

The  Western  Ontario  Association 
has  found  that  it  is  impossible  for 
members  at  a  distance  from  London 
to  attend  all  meetings,  and  there¬ 
fore,  in  order  to  serve  those  mem¬ 
bers  and  to  get  a  large  membership, 
it  has  been  decided  to  hold  future 
meetings  at  other  central  paints  in 
the  territory  embraced  by  the  organ¬ 
ization.  This  decision  is  right  in 
line  with  the  provincial  Association, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  have  sev¬ 
eral  smaller  units  making  up  the 
central  body,  and  the  points  selected 
for  meetings  will  form  the  nucleus 
around  which  they  will  grow. 

The  President,  Col.  BroWn,  is  also 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Western 
University,  and  we  can  depend  up¬ 
on  him  to  put  forth  the  views  of 
the  Association  on  the  place  of 
Agriculture  in  the  University. 

The  next  meeting  has  been  ar¬ 
ranged  for  January  26th,  at  Chath¬ 
am,  during  the  Corn  Show.  We 
have  some  250  ex-students  eligible 
for  membership  in  Western  Ontario, 
and  we  feel  that,  with  the  formation 
of  county  units,  we  shall  be  able  to 
do  very  effective  work  toward  the 
advancement  of  Agriculture,  Can¬ 
ada’s  primary  industry. 


MARRIAGES 


Moore-Tice 

At  All  Saints’  Church,  Vancouver, 
B.C.,  on  Thursday,  October  7th,  by 
the  Rev.  O.  J.  Nurse,  Eleanor  Mary 
Moore,  daughter  of  the  late  George 
W.  A.  Moore  and  Mrs.  Moore,  Guelph, 
Ont.,  to  Cecil  Tice,  B.S.A.,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Victoria,  B.  C. 
Mrs.  Tice  is  well  known  to  the 
Alumni  of  O.A.C.  as  she  was  con¬ 


nected.  with  the  Horticultural  and 
Biological  Department  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  for  some  time.  Cecil  was  a 
graduate  of  Year  ’19  and  has  the 
post  of  Soil  and  Crop  Instructor  of 
the  Province  of  British  Columbia. 
The  Rev.  D.  M.  Rose,  an  ex-student 
of  O.A.C. ,  was  present  at  the  cere¬ 
mony.  The  Review  wishes  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Tice  many  years  of  happiness. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Atkins 
spent  Christmas  at  Edith’s  home, 
Helenbank.  During  their  honeymoon 
they  visited  New  York,  Washington 
and  Atlantic  City.  They  have  taken 
up  residence  in  their  new  home  at 
Peach  Bluff,  Leamington,  Ont., 
where  “Ed.”  is  in  partnership  with 
his  father. 


Murray-Henry 

The  Review  learns  from  the 
Salmon  River  “Observer”  of  the 
marriage  of  Miss  Gertrude  Henry,  of 
Guelph,  to  Mr.  Robert  Murray,  B.  S. 
A.,  ’20,  of  Toronto.  The  marriage 
was  solemnized  at  St.  Joseph’s 
Church,  Salmon  River,  B.  C.,  the 
Rev.  Father  Chionel  officiating. 

The  bride  who  had  recently  ar¬ 
rived  from  the  East,  was  attended 
by  Mrs.  Prefontaine,  while  Mr.  Pre- 
fontaine  acted  as  groomsman.  Mrs. 
Beloud  played  the  wedding  march, 
and  after  the  ceremony  the  bridal 
party  left  on  a  tour  of  the  Okanagan 
Valley.  Quite  a  number  of  friends 
attended  at  the  church.  On  their 
return  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  will 
take  up  their  abode  on  First  Avenue, 
Salmon  Arm. 

The  bridegroom  saw  active  ser¬ 
vice  in  France  with  the  4th  C. .  M. 
R.’s,  and  is  at  the  present  time  em¬ 
ployed  with  the  Soldier  Settlement 
Board,  assisting  in  the  re-establish- 
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ment  of  returned  soldiers  on  the 
farms  in  B.  C. 


BIRTHS 

Professor  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Black¬ 
wood,  announce  the  birth  of  a  son 
at  Guelph  General  Hospital  on  De¬ 
cember  1st,  1920. 


Nixon — At  the  General  Hospital, 
Barrie,  Ont.,  on  Thursday,  December 
2nd,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M. 
Nixon,  a  son.  Charley  is  a  proud 
and  happy  father.  May  the  young¬ 
ster  be  as  good  a  man  as  his  Dad. 


Reid,  ‘22,  attended  the  Conference 
of  the  Student  Christian  Movement 
at  the  College  during  the  Christmas 
vacation.  He  is  at  present  studying 
at  Queen’s  University  preparatory  to 
going  to  the  Foreign  Field  as  a 
Medical  Missionary. 


C.  Campbell,  ’23,  is  doing  very  well 
on  his  place  near  Auburn,  Ont. 


Caldwell,  ’19,  attended  the  U.F.O. 
Convention  in  Toronto  during  De¬ 
cember.  He  has  a  large  stock  farm 
outside  Fort  William.  He  says  the 
U.  F.  O.  Co-operative  has  been  a 
great  help  to  the  farmers  in  his 
district. 


Walter  Graham,  ’15,  has  been 
elected  Second  Deputy  Reeve,  Ne¬ 
pean  Township. 


G.  Berkley,  B.Sc.,  Special  Student 
here  in  ’18,  has  a  part-time  Fellow¬ 
ship  in  Biology  at  Toronto  Univer¬ 
sity.  He  is  preparing  to  take  his 

Ph.D. - 

Lochie  Adair,  ’20,  is  taking,  class¬ 
es  in  Stock  Judging  in  the  Windsor 
District. 


J.  Lindsay,  Associate  of  ’00,  is 
specializing  in  Shorthorn  Cattle  on 
his  place  near  Parkhill,  Ont.  He 
has  a  choice  lot  of  stuff. 


B.  Rawson,  “Carver  Doone,”  has 
given  up  his  garage  in  Parkhill, 
Ont.,  and  intends  going  north. 


George  DeLong,  ’18,  had  charge 
of  the  selection  and  arrangement  of 
the  University  of  Alberta  grain  ex¬ 
hibit  for  the  International  Show  at 
Chicago. 


Charlie  Riley,  ’21,  had  a  card  from 
“Carnie.”  His  address  is  Amiens 
Farm,  Gifford,  B.C. 


Dr.  O.  J.  Stevenson,  Professor  of 
English,  was  elected  a  Director  of 
the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English  at  their  Annual  Meeting  in 
Chicago  on  November  25th-27th. 


W.  Dawson,  ’12,  “Billy,”  has  the 
position  of  Production  Manager  of 
the  Aero  Film  Company,  Toronto. 


Alvin  Culp,  Associate  of  Year  ’ll, 
has  been  elected  a  Trustee  of  the 
Rittenliouse  School,  Vineland,  Ont. 


McKillican,  ’18,  is  farming  the 
homestead  near  Maxwell,  Ont.  He 
has  a  very  good  herd  of  Holsteins. 


L.  H.  Hamilton,  ’18,  is  in  charge 
of  the  Extension  work  in  Animal 
Husbandry  at  Macdonald  College, 
St.  Anne,  Que.  He  writes  to  say  that 
he  likes  his  work  and  that  the 
French  habitant  is  not  such  a  bad 
fellow  after  all.  He  met  Rex  Mer¬ 
rick,  ’18,  in  Montreal  lately.  Rex 
is  feeling  fine  and  enquired  after  all 
the  old  ’18  boys. 
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Harry  Rowland,  ’20,  visited  the 
College  about  the  end  of  November. 
He  is  engaged  as  a  chemist  in  a 
Sulphite  Pulp  Mill  near  the  Sault 
Ste.  Marie. 


C.  F.  Patterson,  ’18,  is  taking  post¬ 
graduate  work  in  Plant  Physiology 
at  Illinois  University,  Urbana,  Ill. 
He  recently  took  his  Master’s  de¬ 
gree  in  Horticulture. 


A.  E.  Romain,  ’16,  is  also  taking 
post-graduate  work  at  Urbana  in 
Animal  Husbandry. 


R.  E.  Gumming,  ’15,  is  taking 
classes  in  Stock  Judging  in  Dufferin 
and  Grey  Counties  during  January. 


Ernest  J.  Salter,  ’20,  is  employed 
as  an  airman  under  Major  Barker, 
D.  F.  C.,  in  the  new  flying  service 
out  of  Toronto. 


J.  M.  Shields,  “Jim,”  has  been 
very  successful  on  the  home  farm 
near  Smith’s  Falls.  He  has  a  fine 
herd  of  Holsteins. 


R.  Alex  Brink,  ’19,  visited  his 
home  in  Woodstock  and  the  College 
here  during  the  Christmas  vacation. 


A.  C.  McCullough,  ’16,  Poultry 
Superintendent  of  New  Brunswick, 
has  recently  got  out  Bulletin  No.  38 
on  Poultry  Culling. 


A.  J.  Logsdail,  formerly  plant  hy¬ 
bridist  at  the  Central  Experimental 
Farm,  and  now  a  fruit  farmer  at  St. 
Catharines,  Ont.,  has  been  engaged 
by  the  Provincial  Department  to 
give  a  course  of  lectures  at  the 
Kemptville  Agricultural  School  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  season. 


Professor  D.  H.  Jones  attended 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society 
of  American  Bacteriologists  in  Chi¬ 
cago  on  December  28th-30th.  He 
acted  as  Chairman  of  the  Program 
Committee  of  the  Agricultural  and 
Industrial  Section  of  the  Society. 
During  the  meeting  he  read  a  paper 
on  “The  Efficiency  of  the  Agglutina¬ 
tion  Test  for  Contagious  Abortion  in 
Cattle,”  covering  work  done  by  his 
Department  and  also  a  paper  by  T. 
W.  Lund,  Lecturer  in  Bacteriology, 
on  “Yeasts  and  Molds  in  Pasteurized 
Cream  Butter,  with  some  suggestions 
as  to  their  probable  source.” 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Marshall, 
of  Myrtle,  intend  coming  to  the  Con- 
versat. 


Jack  Bird,  ’20,  made  a  business 
trip  to  the  College.  John  was  as 
loquacious  as  ever  and  says  he  likes 
his  work. 


“Colonel”  White  has  left  the  Sold¬ 
iers’  Settlement  Board  at  Ottawa, 
and  has  taken  a  position  with  the 
Feed  Branch,  Seed  Division,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa. 


APPOINTMENTS 

) 

Miss  Lenore  Panton,  a  graduate 
of  Macdonald  Institute,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Dietitian  at  Manitoba,  in 
succession  to  Miss  Olive  Cruick- 
shank.  Miss  Panton  has  been  diet- 
ition  at  Queen’s  Hall,  Toronto. 


“Bill”  Young  had  a  newsy  letter 
from  C.  M.  Connor  who  took  the 
Freshman  Year  with  ’22.  He  has 
a  position  with  the  Canadian  Na¬ 
tional  Millers  Association,  705  Un¬ 
ion  Trust  Building,  Winnipeg. 
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Mark  Duff,  '19,  is  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  on  the  showing  he  has  made 
with  his  horses.  At  the  Winter  Fair 
he  collected  six  firsts  out  of  seven 
entries  in  the  Clydesdale  branch. 


J.  L.  Dougherty,  ’16,  reports  that 
the  tobacco  growers  in  Kent  County, 
have  organized  a  Co-operative  Bus¬ 
iness  Association  and  are  installing 
a  drying  plant  at  Kingsville.  It  is 
their  intention  to  instal  driers  at 
Chatham  and  other  points  as  con¬ 
ditions  warrant. 


Locals 


“Engagement  Wanted — Small  part 
such  as  dead  body  or  outside  shouts.” 
— Windsor  Magazine. 

Does  George  know  anything  about 
this? 


Alex — “What’s  wrong,  Moff?” 

Moff — “Dunno.  Something  behind 
my  ear  makes  me  very  uncomfort¬ 
able.” 

Alex — “Better  take  a  look.  May  be 
a  woodborer.” 


“Will  you  sing  for  us,  Mr.  Gray?” 
asked  a  popular  Guelph  hostess. 

“Really  you  know  I’m  afraid  I 
can’t,”  said  Dolly;  “I  haven’t  my 
birdseed  here.” 

“I’m  afraid  we  haven’t  any,”  she 
answered  sweetly,  “but  there  is  some 
fish  food.” 


Scene — Woolworth’s,  Toronto. 
Enter  Clipsham  with  best  girl. 
Clip — “One  all  day  sucker,  please.” 
Attendant — “Will  one  be  enough, 
sir?” 

Clip — “Oh,  yes;  we’re  only  here 
for  half  a  day.” 


I  ALL  FOR 
|  THIRTY 

1  Should  you  happen  to  see  a  man 
|  take  from  his  pocket  one  of  these 

rj  ► 

I  $30.00  watches,  you  would  never  ques- 
|  tion  his  word  if  he  told  you  it  cost 
|  two  or  three  times  that  amount — it 
|  really  is  just,  an  Attractive  watch. 

|  It  is  just  as  good  as  it  looks  too. 

1  The  movement  is  our  15  jewel  “Ser- 
|  vice,”  with  Breguet  hairspring,  com- 

|  pensating  balance,  etc.,  and  the  case 

—  » 

|  is  open  faced,  very  strong  yet  very 
1  thin,  and  is  best  gold  filled,  with  gold 
|  thumb  piece,  how  and  joints  where 
|  the  greatest  wear  comes.  A  truly 
|  great  watch  for  the  money  —  just 
|  thirty  dollars. 

1  Guaranteed,  of  course 

B  ■  ■ 

i 

1  imiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmiiiiiiiiiiiLiiijiiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiJ 

|  Ryrie  Bros. 

f  Limited 
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WOOL  SUITS  and  OVERCOATS 


worth  S37.QQ  $29.00  and  S3S.00  waBTH  S47  M  II! 

■  ■  "N  ■  ■ 

■ 

♦  ■  ■ 

|  /  | 

We  Are  Now  at  the  Highest  Pitch  of  Efficiency  to  Serve  v 
Every  Man  Who  Wants  New  Clothes  II 


Suits  and  Overcoats  are  here  in  as  large  a  selection  as  any  man  I 

■  ■ 

who  wants  the  best  can  desire. 

Their  fine  quality  never  meant  so  much  as  it  does  now,  because  ... 
good  quality  in  men’s  clothing  is  more  than  ever  a  paying  invest¬ 
ment. 

)  ■  ■ 

\  ^ 

It  was  never  more  important  for  a  man  to  make  sure  of  what 
he  is  getting  for  his  money  when  he  buys  a  new  Suit  or  Overcoat.  ■■■ 

The  surest  way  is  to  buy  the  kind  that  has  never  changed  in 
quality,  and  we  can  supply  that  same  good  kind. 

Both  Suits  and  Overcoats  at  $2.9.00  and  $39.00. 


Ryan’s  Men’s  Store 
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